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ANSWER 

SUPPLEMENT OF DR. GILLIE8,'4cl 

JQR;- OtLtTESk Ifovmg thought proper; tq 
^^/m/)^ a contutation.ot the pr<^9(^whlc1t 
I teul-'breught forward to the r public of^ bui 
not Jiaving given eitii(;;r the manner or the 
m^/]^ of< Aristotle "in a WQlk whiichjhQ ^te 
a transl ati on ofi f tfie Ethics • and Politics of 
that piiilosopher ; a^4 as he Ip^^^^lso pre- 
fiilhed toskUciil&itbi^ fi|Q9t;^i:flii9l(^of piat^fi 
doctrines,, and iq, ciU^W)is^tj^ ^^Jk^iil^cst of h^s 
diasq^les;! ^playiiig fin i th^f^^mpt^no less 

Ignorance than illiberal iiivccLivc, it nowbe- 

the public :tbe\ii]^ii^tk)e wfaich^ he has done 

to Aristotle in tli^tt work, and also to. the best 
of the Platonists,- in the Supptement to bis 

Analysis of Ari§tptle's syecuiative \\ 01 ks. 
1 shall begin witb*examini|]|ig:ivhat he.h.^ 

adyanccd n\ hi$.^uppjement, as j)rcpajat9ry 

B 
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to the specimens of ignorance and unfaith- 
fulness which wiii be ao oopiously displayed 
in criticizing his translation of Aristotle's 
Ethics. In the first place^ then, I think it 
may be fail ly presumed, that the man who is 
so ignorant of the style of Aristotle in his 
acroamatic wrUings a» aot to know that it is 
remarkably obscure, cannot by any means 
Have penetrated the depth which those writ* 
ings contain, That he did not know this, is 
abundantly evident from tbe. foUowing pas^ 
sage, in which, also, from his inability to 
correct a fiery obvious error ui the Qreck 

text of a quotation from Simpllcius, he has 
made that philosopher contradict himself. 
*Sht passage T allude to is an a note to the 
Supplement of his Analysis, p. 215^ octavo: 
^ That he (Simplicius) gave into the mode 
of allegorical interpretation appears from the 
following short sentencet containing the just 
praise of Aristotle's perspicuity ; Ovh ^xSnt 

jnif ^aipuu¥ Tf^iu^^Q^im Simplic. in Prooem. 
Wh. TM Kajriyo^iufy. He made not any 
use of fiihles, or <lark ^mbols, like some 
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philosophers befofc hiiB, but prefcwed per- 
spicuity to every other ornament.'^TSfange 1 

chat Siinipliciuia should prai^^e ^rlstoileXor his 
perspicuity,* when, m another place qiiotfei 
by .pr, GilUeSji he says^ that Anstoilc W2W> 
purposely obscure in his acroamattc Writingsi 
** ut segpiorcs ah coiuiu studip icpellerit et 
4«hortaretun" Simpiic. ad Auscult. Physic, 
fol. ii *. ScQ p. 23 of the Life of Ansfotte; 
prefixed to the translation of his £;thics, by 
Dr. Gillies, octavo edition. It is evident, 
th€u:efore» tliat in the above gassag^ for 
fr^iwereea-iAfllog we should read iru^iTatriLulH^ 
and for <ru(pitAv a<ra(paia¥^ and then Siiuplicius 

* For the sake of the learned reader, I will give the whole 
passag;e from which Dr. Gilhcs has made this extract. 
it SnififfjievtOY avray ttu¥ WMyy^a.Y^cL'rwv^ Big ts m ^ x i*^? f<xa, 

wcrts^ STUUfQisX ff-rj h «.«]>6ai himy, Toi ya| oy** AAt^avitoy 
ptrm r^r ni^rnw x a ^ i pw^ y 4<«li itf«4 a»r»v ys/fa^oro^. 

■fiavtkn AktSavipf tufftmluy. rff^^'if^ tvfi rwy lo^a^ 



4f 

will speak accurately aod consistently, and 
the translation of the whole passage will be 
as follows : ** Aristotle- neitlier employed 
fables nor symbolical enigmas/ like some 
philosophers before him, but preferred ob- 
scurity to every other veil." That this is 
the true reading is likewise evident from an 
ancient .Latin version of Simplicius on the 
bategories, printed at Venice, 1588, folio, in 
which the above passage is thus translated : 
Verumtamen'neque fabulis, neque aenig- 
matibus, conjecturi$ metaphorisque impli* 
citis/ quemadmodum nonnuUi ante ipsiim 

• » 

such as tbe historical, and those composed in the form of dia- 
logue; and, m short, those whkh do not pay attaitmi tflr ex* ^ 
treme wscuracy, and inlo the acroamatic, to whidi dhuv th^ 
present treatise belongs — this being the case, in his acroamatic 
writings, he studies obscurity, through this detaniog ttemM 
indolent, as if their very appearaaoe evinced they ngt 
-written for them. Alexander, then, ader the subversion of 
Tersia, wrote to him a? follows: Alexander wishing prospe- 
rity to Aristotle. You have not doiie right in publishing your 
acroamatic works : for in w!iat shall we surpass othcr«;, if the 
doctrines in which we were instructed become common to all 
men ? I indeed would rather excel others in tiie knowledge 
of the most excellent things than in power, To this Aristotle 
returned the following answer: Aiistotle to king Alexander, 
wishing prosperity. You wrote to me concerning my acroa- 
matic works, thinking that ihey ought not to have been dir 
▼ulged. Know, thodbte, that they are pdbl i shed <nd.aot 
•publishedl ; for they can ki undentood by ray anditors aloae. 
FarewdL" SimpUcius adds, that, according to Philafchi thit 
letter of Akxandi^r refers to the iMti|)||ynci of rAritW^ 
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usus est, ^ed pro bmnt alio velamlne et invo* 

luto dicendi modo obscuritatem maxime 
laudavit et probavit/* It k likewise indispa* 
tabljr manifest, f^oTti wTi«M^ittfedtilt€*y««fc 
lows this passage, in wliicli Simplicius inves- 
tigates ifte^rdasoh^ why ilki9sl»tfe atii6^l»4riddl 
mode of writing, as the learned reader who 

bas the 'Wlgfitial in %b ^bfeiy^iM mU imtnef* 

tliately perceive. It may be fairly con- 
cluded, thereiorcy that Dr. Gillies kne^w^iM^ 
llia^it was^the getiei^l^n[j{tie^idf di^ eii^ 
writers of antiquity to employ different. modes 
6f cdiiceaUn^ th^jt^wisdoiil' fidift^tte tMgfth^ 
and that Aristotle adopted for this purpo^io 
obscurity of dicticm/ though-^tbe^fernkt^pil^ 
tiftilar is well known to every tyro "in the 
history of philosophy, and ibe latter- is-<4dvi» 
Ws to'the^faicah^t'tsjr^^^^^ ^: noo 
' Having premised thus much, I proceed^ 
ttt ih& nett pIac^^^W^ famine ibis ^Supplei 
raent. In p. 167, then, he endeavours 
to shoW that tho^ stippo^ ^iHiti^roaUod 
by the Pythagoreans 7iumb€rs, and by the 
Piatoaists 2£fe£r5, aad consicteml by^keaif as 
etetnid ' mi imniatabl^^'^rice^i H»0 >lhMie 
causes of {lie universe, have not any Feii^sub- 
slantjai existence in mtturfr^, - tnil aire>£iii€ke}y 



fictions of fancy^ created from the fleeuog 
MaCioa of Hiuiian tboug^t^ expressed and em* 
" * bodied in language." This, he says, is evi- 
dent from the doctrine of Aristotle, accord* 
ing to which, " definitions are the pure 
IbuojtaiDs of science only when they originate 
in an aecutate examination and patient com- 
parison of individual objects; so thatmdivi« 
duals have a real existence in ^lature ; but 
general names, expressing many individuals 
•C.thie same kind, have not any correspondent 

archetypes.'* To this I answer, that I have 
already shown* in the Introduction to my 
tnutdation of Aristotle's Metaphysics, diat 
Aristotle did nQt essentially differ from PlatQ 
in thb doetrine of ideas; and I shall now 
fartii^r observe, that the Stagirite would noC 
be consistent with himself unless he admitted 

that those ideas which subsist in Deity with 

fabricatWe power and unerring knowledge* 
subsist also in the human soul in a manner 
accommodated to its nature ; so as to possess 
partial instead of universal knowledge, to be 
deprived of productive power, and to be 
wakened from dormant capacity into energy 
by objects of sense. This is evident from the 
docirine delivered by Aristotle in the first 
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book of his Posterior Analytics^ that univor*' 

sals for the purpose of demonstration are su*. 
perior to particulars ; diat demoiMtraUont are: 
conversant with things more universal ; and 
that the princii^es from which demoastra* 
tioiM are composed have a prhnty of exist* 
eoce, and a precedency * in nature to particu* 

■4 

* Arittotle, m tlie leeonddiftpCer •TtlMlMboelcorMt 
Porterior Anal^ticff, lumng emmienldl thftiliKe cswlittaM«f 
true science; viz; Itt, dial the cause of the tiibg must be 
hnown, OT, in other woidt^ that the middle term of the do< 
momtration mast he the cause of the condusiens 9A, thai this 
cause must be compared with the effect, so that we may 
Icnow it to be the cause of the conclusion; and 3d, that thi« 
cone lusion must have a necessary subsistence, observes as fol- 
lows: E/ Tor/uy soti TO Etttrfcza-^aiy cj;v J^'fjf/.EV ccvy.yxri xai rr^v 

e-uu.7ftpoia-y.ahi. ovrcvf yap iorovrau y.ai ai af%«* wxfiai rou 
SuMUfj^tvou. a-j\Xoyi(r^os fJ^^v yap ecrfai xaj avBV ro-jrccy 
aKoSei^ig C'^y. iwrai- ou yap ifoirjtjtt Biria'triLLYjv. aAij-Srr^ |U.tv out 
9utt¥ou, an ou>c £m ro [at^ ov tTtic-ra^^cu' wor on ij iiapirerpQ^ 
ffvpif^pcs. sx irptffftov 9*ouw!to$siK}(m', on ook ttivtiffsku 

%owm <ru/x?e?i))co^j ro w^fftw «nn^^¥ «*fMi.ti» xai 

yvwpiiuwrepat hi tsimt, xoi vporepa, mrm fMy> «rt «««v 

«'per£^ay. oolc yvtapifiMrapw, xdci ^fuv yrar^fMm^. Aiyav 
iTpof ^par fMv ^'ipof*^ xoi ymftfiwttpa ryyvrtfvr ri^s 

m<r^ri<r£(af' tafKuf h itportpa xou yvwpiiMinpci ra troopvortpm. 
smri $B ifopptaral<a ^v, ra xadoXou ^aXicrta. tyyuraluf tti 
TuoAtMtffTOL. xai ayrixsirat rotvr* aAXijXoj;. t. e. *' If then 
science is such as we have established it to be, it is als^ ne^ 
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lars, and are the causes of the propositions 
they prove. If, therefore, the causes of de- 
monstrations are universals^ and these xxnt^ 
versais haye a prtccdmcy in nature to partial^ 
bars, it is evidienfe that individuals are not the- 
only thuigs which have a real existence in 

cessary that demonstrative science should consist from things 
isxui, first, immediate, more luiown than, prior to, and the 
cauiei of.tfie ooncloskm: for thus they will be the proper 
principles of that which is demonstrated. For there way 
a syllogism indeed wiMM>ut these oonditions s but tbepewill 
aot be demonstotioB, since such a syllogism will not produce, 
•cleocei. It is necwsstry^ therefore^ that the tbmgs from which 
demotwt r ative scienoe consists should be trwe, because. that 
-which is not. cannot be tdad^fieaX^ known; as, for instance, 
that the diameter, of a square is commensurable with its side. 
It is also necessary that they should be from things first aad 
vukmomtrahle, bec^se fhey will not be scientifically known 
without demonstration. For to know scientifically things of 
which tlierc is demonstration, and this not from accident, is to 
po-isess demonstration. It is likewise necessary that they 
should be the causes of, more knoan than, and prior to the 
conclusion. Causes, indeed, because we then know scienti- 
fically, when we know the cause: and prior because they are 
the causes. They are also pn'vioii^iy known, not only from 
our understanding what they sigiiify, but from our knowing 
that diey are true. iiuL liuiigs prior and more known subsist 
in a twofold respect. For that which is prior to nature is not 
the same with that which is priiM' to us ; nor is that which is 
more known to nature the same, with that which is more 
Inown to uf . By things prior.and more known to us, I mean 
such as are nearer to sense ; but thu^ tia^ prior §nd mart 
famm ere tuck at art mart remote from tente. And tiingt 
mere remote from teote are tuck at are etpeeiatfy wUvertais 
but.sudi as are most near tp it aoB particularft^ and these are 
«|iposed.to each other/' 



nature, and that particulars are in the ordet 

of things subordinate to unlversals. 

In. the next place Dr. Gillies endeavours to 
illustrate his remarks by presenting the reader 
with what he calls a translation of the four- 
teenth chapter of the seventh book of Aristo- 
tle*s Metaphysics, prudendy omitting to give 
the original, at the same time that he vi- 
liiies my translation of the same chapter. 
That the learned reader, however, may see 
how he has deformed the text of Aristotle by 
a rambling paraphrase, which neither pre- 
serves the manner nor the matter of its au» 
thor, I shall give both the original and the 

Doctor b translation : ^^ave^v h auiuv rourwy 
79 cv^Seam nou ras rets ti^^S 7s»ywTi» wrmg r< 

iHvi xett TO ev ro) avS^umM xori mwUf Tjrot 

Tisyuv €v €xaT£^y. (i evv en jtg uvB^wttqs ctvro 
ccVf om to ^(AiO)t^ XAi TO iiTrovy, loh rt (Tij^/W, 

nut um xp yl» 9m nurmC W ro n 
vmi m %f9p^ cttfW f^MfUh juh Smrj ^mi 
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et h fiff^ rig o r^trg^ orav trtni rig ri ^(MV tiPect 

17 fUfuiQut* ecKkct 'Trecvjisc ctr&jra* othlC srsfov sv exocr^* 
evrtotfv etwii^A wc cttd? ^iiitm s^'aif wv ff evtriee ^mv, 
ov yoc^ Kocjoe. cvfi.^&fiKog £K ^caov 0 av^^uTTOg, STi 
^XX« ttcti ctifTd ro ^taw* mxria ts yu^ t9 tv £iut9&f 
^Mov, OV ya^ jwct' olKKov Keysjau 6i jLcjj, 
fxe/rav 0 avr&^ekrtk-a^, xfti tfrurov exf/vo. 
£r/ /Sea/ aTTocfjcc tf^ urj 0 uv3^cjQ7iog' ovKOUV OVK ochKov 
jLbiv th» itatj eiKko\j Vwrm^ etiwcirwr yo^* Auto 
^ooev iTai tnotsov- run iv ^otg ^cooig. tr/, stc nvog 
TOUTOU, Kcti 'jriag etvr^v ^taov l xou ^tag oiof ri 
6imt 10 l^om 0 ovo'm rotyro oivro wei^ «wto ro ^mv J 
£7/ SW/ TAiy uny^virm raxnot t£ ov^£eu»iif xact 
TOVTMV urovMTS^* it S)| cciwdtrow ourtag €%svfy ivikov 
Ofi OVK i'jiv t^ta uvrujv ovTCog^ oug Jiyig (^^criv. 

Dr. Gillies's translation of this chapter h 
as follows : With the same absurdities are 
those chargeable who regard ideas as sub-* 
stances and separable substances ; consider- 
ing the more general ideas as constituting 
the less general included tinder the same 
common term : for example, the ideas 
rmlp kifei^ temnt as constituting ^nd "^dm* 
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po^ig the idea man. Suppose ideas to bq 
substancjes, and the idea animal, for instance, 
existing in man and hone ; this idea hi those 
tivo kinds must either be numerically one 
and the same thing, or tvyo different things ; 
ifi deiinition it is plainly one and the same, 
for we mean the same thing by the word 
aninial when we say that meu ur^ aaimalS) 
and .that horses are animals. If the idea man 
existed as a separate being or ejitity, it would 
follow of course that the ideas animal^ biped., 
reason, composing the idea viUTiy should also 
exist as. separate beiifgs ; so tliat the idea 
animal, if it were precisely one and the same 
^ling iq mai^ and horse in the seqse in which 
you are identicaUy the same with yourself, 
would subsist the sai^e individual entity in . 
mati and horse ; and thus the san^e individual 
entity would subsist separately from itself! 
Farther; if one wi the same idea animal 
subsists both ii^ ?mu and horse^ ux imn a 
bipedy and ia. horse a quadruped^ must not 
the same individual be at once a biped and 
^' quadruped, and thus the same subject be at 
once endowed with two mutually exclusive 
attributes ? As this cannot happen by actual 
|Kirticipatipn of those attributes, so neither 
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can it possibly be brought about by juxtapo- 
sition, mixture, ' or in any other vf^ty^ - The 
idea animal must therefore be numerically 
different in man and horse; and there must 
be many separate entities having the idea 
animal for their essential constituent, since 
this idea enters not adventitiously, but essen- 
tially, into their respective definitions. The 
idea animal, therefore, is many, constituting 
7na7i9 horsCy and other species or tribes;' 
whose different names cannot be reciprocally 
picdicated of each other, because in that case 
all those different ideas would be one and 
the same idea^ which is totally absurd. It 
is impossible, therefore, that the idea animal 
can have any substantial or separable exist* 
ence,or be any thing beside what is found in 
all the different tribes of animals. The ab- 
surdity of realising general terms will appear 
still more monstrous if from species or tribes 
we descend to the individual objects of our 
senses, and say that this man or this horse is 
constituted and composed of ideas. There 
cannot, therefore, be any such ideas or entities 
as those spoken of by some philosophers/' 

Such is Dr. Gillies's translation of a most 
abstruse passage, from a book writteb by its 
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author, ^ is evident, from virhzt bas been 

above stated, with avowed obscurity of dic- 
tion^ a book written, as Plutarch well ob- 
ieinres, not for the unlestmed, but for men 
who have made a proficiency in philosophic 
attainments ^. Such a passage from such a 
book, when the extreme accuracy and unex-> 
ampled brevity of diction adopted by its au^ 
thor are also taken into account, ought indis* 
fi^utably to be ttanslated with the utmost £eutfa« 

fulness and the most literal exactness. A 
few instances^ will shew how little claim the 
translation of Dr. Gillies has to these requi* 
sites. V In the iirst place, he has entirely per- 
verted the meaning of the very first sentence; 
for this, literally translated, is as follows: 
From these very things that which hapi> 
pens to those who assert that ideas are sepU" 
rate essences, and who at the same time 
make form to consist from genus and differ* 
ences^ is manifest." Ck>mpare tliis with tbd 
translation of Dr. Gillies : •* With the same 
absurdities are those chargeable who regard 
ideas as substances, and separabU substances ; 

i>f )ny|«Mmii* Flutarcb in Akvan. j>. 668. ^ 
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Qonsid^ing the more general ideas as eonsti* 

tuting the less general included under the 
same cbmmoii term.*' Here the reader wili 
easily perceive that what Aristotle says is a 
deduction from priocrea^oiog; :but in the 
translation of Dp, Gillies something else is, 
as usual, substituted for the genuine mean-? 
ing. In the next place* Aristotle is speaking 
of those who assert that ideas arq separfite es- 
sences, and . accordingly he uses the ^ords 

$V(nocg Ts noti yu)^i<3ug^ but, according to the 
translation of Dr., Gillies, he must be sup* 
posed to be speaking of those who regard 
ideas as separable substances* This, how* 
ever, is very far from being the case, for the 
ideas of which Aristotle is here speaking are 
incorporeal natures resident in Deity,, 

pei'icclly scparalcd Irom matter i but ^paj^U" 

raUe ideas are the universals inhe^-ent in and 
predicated of the o^ultitu^e of sensible par* 
ticulars^ which Aristotle everywhere admi^ 
and which in modern language are no other 
than aksfr^ici idea^. Dr, Gillies's translation 
ckf the Remaining part of the sentence is so 
very remote from the accurate meaning of 
Aristotle, that it may rather be. called a con- 
ceit of the Doctor'^ than a translation ; and 
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aiiy one Wlio compares it with the onginal 

might fairly conclude that the Doctor knew 
not the distinction between genus and dif- 
ference. 

The next sentence^ which, literally trans* 
kted, is : For if forms and animal afe in 
ihan and horse, there is either one and the 
sdnie, dr a different animal in number," — is 
entirely lost in the translation of Dr. Gillies* 
This also is the case witli the next sentence : 
' and in shorty there is so little of the matter, 
(far of the manner there is none) of Aristotle 
.in the whole of it, that it is in vain to com-- 
pare it with the original, as must, 1 presume^ 
be obviousr to every Greek schaliarf howevier 
moderate his skill may be in that language* 
Because .% my translation of this passage b 
faithful and literal I am accused by Dr. Gil- 
lies of having travestied Aristotle into' un^* 
intelligible gibberish and this merely be- 
cause I have not made tliat by translation to 
be obvious to every one which was neve?- in^ 
tended by its author to be so, and because I 
have been more solicitous, by endeavouring 
to preserve the accurate meaning and man- 
ner of the original to gain the approbation 
of the wise and worthy, than to do violence 
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to Aristotk in brder to please the vulgar* znif 

in the language of trade, manufacture a sale- 
able book. 

After this Dr. Gillies endeavours to show 
that I have falsely charged him with igao* 
Ffttice, in the new arrangement which he 
has made of Aristotle's Metaphysics- As a 
full answer to this, I deem it will be merely 
necessary to state to the reader, that in criti- 
cising Dr« Gillies's arrangement of the Meta- 
physics, I regarded that order alone in which 
duose books have been transmitted to us from 
tlie ancients ; in which order they were first 
published by Aldu^^ and translated into Latin 
by Bessarioai This too is the order, which 
I presume every man of good sense would 
suppose Dr. Gillies objected to ia his new 
arrangement. Far otherwise. Du Val, from 
Apt understanding tte Metaphysics of Aris-* 

totle, had, long before Dr. Giliics presumed 

to. Alter the arrangement of some of the 
books ; and Dr. Gillies in making a new ar- 
iMf^ment uniformly quotes Du Val's edi* 
tidi Aristotle, and blames the order ixt 
which the Metaphysics are there published, 
a^if^it were the s»mc with that adppted by 
the anciqnts ; from which circumstance I 



tfiink it is most evident that he knew not at 
that time that Du VaFs arrangement differs * 
ftiom that of the ancients. Afterwards, how- 
ever, and most likely from my animadver- 
sions, he appears to have discovered his mis- 
take, but with great subtlety endeavours to 
fix the charge of ignorance in this particular 

upon mc. 1 or in p. 173 of his Supplement 
he says : I think it ri^ht to observe, that 
this deep student in Aristotle seems not aware 
that the book published as the twelfth by Al- 
dus and Bessarion stands as the fourteenth in 
Du Val's noble edition." The liberal reader, 
however, will, I trust, readily admit that in 
criticizing Dr. Gillies's arrangement of the 
Metaphysics, I had no right to suppose, that 
he referred to any other order than that in 
which these books were at first published 
from the most ancient manuscripts, especi-* 
ally as Dr. Gillies does not mention in any 
part of his Analysis, that he alone blames the 
arrangement of these books as published by 
Du Val. 

Again, Dr. Gillies, in p. 99 of his Ana- 
lysis, had asserted, that the real subject of 
what is called Aristotle's Metaphysics is the 
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vindication of the existence and nature of 
truth against the cavils of sophists, and tho&e 
now called metaphysicians; and this doctrine 
concerning trutli illustrated in demonstrating 
the being of one god, in opposition to athe- 
ists on one hand and polyt^ebts on tbe^ 
other." To this, in p. 48 of the introdu^i- 
tion to my translation of Aristotle's Meta- 
physics, I replied as follows :. ^* That if by 
polytheists Dr. Gillies means men who be- 
lieved in a multitude of self-existent beings 
independent of each other, and of one first 
cause, there were no .such men among the 
Greeks and Romans, a$ must be obvioua to 
every one who is conversant with the writ- 
ings of the heathens, and as is fully evinced 
by Dr. Cud worth in his Intellectual System; 
nor am I acquainted with any nation wbo , 
entertained an opinion so monstrous and 
dire. But if by polytheists he intends to 
signify men who believed in the existence 
of divine natures the immediate progeny of 
one first cause with which they are pro- 
foundly united, Aristotle is so far from op- 
posing this doctrine in his Metaphysics, that 
in the eiglitii chapter of the twciidi hoolk 
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(AlduB*« edidon) he denK>nstrates their ex^ 
istence. In this chapter he expressly says. 
It is Tuce^ary that each qf the revolutiom 
the celestial orbs should he moved by an «- 
sentially immoveabie and eternal essence ; and 
thai these essences should be as many in num- 
ber as the revolving spheres And tiie con- 
clusion 4)£ it is i:emarkably strong in support 
of this opinion : " oi r an ces i ors/' says 

he» AND M£N OF.GR£AT ANTiQUli Y, aAV£ 
lEFT U8 A TRADITION INVOLVED IN PA- 

*LE, THAT THESE FIRST ESSENCES ARE 

GODSf AND THAT THE DIVINITY COMPRE- 
HENDS THE WHOLE OF NATURE. The 

.rest^ indeed, is fabulously introduced Jor the 
purpose of persuading the multitude^ enforcing 
the lawSf and ben^ting human life. For 
they ascribe to the first essences a hu- 
man foraiy and speak of them us resembling 
other animalSf and assert other things conse- 
quent. and similar to these, but if auuiso 

xiysi^at xa9 auro, xa< aihou QU(na$. re yoc^ rxv aa~r^xv 
4»UB'ij', a'Jioj- ovtria ns ovca, y.at to -kivovv, aiotoy, y.ai ir^cre^ov 
TQ'j Kiv'j'j^syou' xai TO "K^oripov ova-ias, ovfftav avayxaiov eivau. 
•fav£§oy roivvv, on roas-jra: ovTiCLi avayxcciov fivai, rr^v ts ^y- 
<riv aiSiovf xa* axiyrjrovs a-^rai, xa* aviv w^ys&oyf, ^mc 
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TH£SS ASSEBTI0N8 ANY ONE, SEPARAT- 
ING THE REST, HETAINS ONLYTilE FIRST; 
VIZ. THAT TU£Y CONSIDERED THE FIRST 

4 

ESSENCES TO BE GODS, HE WILL THINK 
IT TO BE DIVINELY SAID : AND IT MAY BE 
PROBABLY INFERRED ; THAT AS EVBEY 

ART AND PHlLOSOriiY UAS BEEN INVENT- 
ED AS OFTEN AS POSSIBLE^ AND HAS 
AGAIN PERISHED, THESE OPINIONS ALSO 
OF THE ANTIENTS HAVE BEEN PRESERVED 
AS RELICS TO THE PRESENT TIME. Of 

the opinions of our Jalhas^ therefore^ and men 
of the highest antiquity, thus much only is ma^ 
ni/est to us To these first essences also 
he alludes in the following beautiful passage 

in the second book : j^s arc the eyes of 

• ■ ■ 

■ 

urn Kaifeac>c^9ut 'rots Btfi^tievoif m if %Bafi««v onn^ XttC«i 

ay Bigi^v^M vojums, mm huHcl ro f ixof v'oAAoxif iufijfi-cjn}; t% 
Sumtcf fxamy; xoi iv^mj; not ^Xon^ULf, not voAik ^a^« 

fi»%fi t»o m. 1} fMtr ^uy ^olfMf MM 71 tttfm rm Wfvfm^ 
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bats to the light of day ^ so is the intellect of 

our soul to BUOH THJNGd: AS AES NATTJ** 

BALLY THE MOST SPLIiKDID OF ALL*.'* 

^ prevalent, indeed^ was this doctrioe 
among ihe antients, that even so late lito the 
time of the Emperor Commodiis the .eiegaQt 
Maximus Tyrius observes, ^^That there. ii 
in all the eartli one according law and opi« 
tAoTit that there is one god; the king and Jb- 
ther of all things, and many gods, sons of 
Xj^od, ruling in conjunction with him. This 
h asserted by the Greek and the barbarian, 
by the inhabitant pf the continent, and. by 
him who* dwells near the sea, by the wise and 
by the unwise. And if you proceed even^as 
far as to the utmost shores of the ocean, ibevB 

* 

also there are ^ods, rising very near to some, 
^d setting very aeai: to otbecs -j*/' 

* SlTTtBp yap KOLi roc tiuy yvy.rspiSwv o^ju^a Ttpos to cpeyyiy 

PofCetf^ Xtya, not o ifmpurifs neu o ^aXmliof, xeu o o'o^Of 
sert. I . • ' , " 
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The only reply which the Doctftr makes 
tdall thk in hk Supplement (p. 175) is the 
following : In the chapter alluded toby 
Mu Taylor, (which is the eighth of the four* 
teenth book in Du V al's edition) Aristotle, in 
lisfcrence to the opinion delivered down by 
the antients, and which prevailed in most 
ages of paganiauy speaks of difierent gods 
presiding over the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. But the sentence immediately pre* 
ceding this passage, and which Mr. Taylor 
entirely omits in his refutation of my opi- 
nioii, maintains die wiity of the first causet 
the eternal spring of motion, himself im- 
moveable. This principle, on which heaven 
mnd eartfi depend, is one in number as well 
as essence/* 

Is it possible that any iteply can 1>e tnor^ 
foreign from the purpose than this ? Dr. 
Gillies had asserted that one design of Aris- 
totle in his Metaphysics was to demonstrate 
the being of one god in opposition to poly« 
theists. My answer to this most clearly 
proved that Aristotle could have no such de* 
Agn, according to die proper meaning of the 
word polytheist, or that meaning which was 
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adopted by antiquity ; but in ord^r t» evadci 

this evidence, and, if possible^ conceal his 
ignorance, Dn Gilltea tells hi$ readers that I 
have omitted a sentence, in which Aris-» 
tode maintains the unity of the first cause. 
As if the existence oi divine natures the pro- 
geny of one fast cause invalidated the sub-> 
sistence of that cause. Surriy not more sci 
dian the existence of children subverts the 
prior existence of their father. But this af-« 
fair will be more fully unfolded in the an«« 
swer to the Doctor's next paragraph. 

" The existence (says he) of divine na- 
tures, the immediate progeny of on^ first 
cause, with which they are profoundly 
united, is not asserted by the Sagirite in the 
chapter alhided to by Mr. Taylor, or in any 
other part of his invaluable writings. Such 
mysterious ^anguage^ indeed, occurs fre* 
quently in the works of Piotinus and other 
eclectics, or new Platonists, as they are 

called, tiie pretended reconcilers of Plato 

and Aristotle ; visionaries whose wild dreams 

seduced the old age and dotage of reason 
under the declining empire of Rome^ and 

» 

imposed Dn its childhood and imbecility at 
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the first revival of letters in modern Europe. 
Of such philosophers Mr, Taylor*' as.wxil 

presently appear, is not an unwoitliy pu- 
pil/* 

The man who, like 6n GiUies, presumes 
to analyse and translate the acroamatic works 
of Aristotle without having even discovered 
that in these works he is designedly obscure^ 
and that the profundity of his conceptions is 
no less extraordinary than the brevity of his 
diction, must also, like Dn GiUies, perpetu^^ 
ally err on subjects which are necessarily 
from their very nature most arduous and ab* 
struse* The truth of this observation wa? 
never more fully displayed than in the above 
paragraph, as will be at once evident from* 
the tollowing observations : Aristotle having 
demonstrated, in the seventh chapter of the 
twelfth book of his Metaphysics, that there 
is a certain eternal and immoveable essence 
separated from sensibles, in the next chapter 
enquires whether only one essence of this 
kind * is to be admitted or more than one-; 
atvd in this chapter he proves that there 

4 
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are many such like essences. Now if we at- 
tentively consider that Aristotle uses the word 
rommi^ such Hie, on this occasion, and de* 
xnoiistrates that such like essences do exists it 
will most evidently appear that the Stagi- 
rite does admit the existence of divine na- 
tures, the inunediate progeny of one first 
cause, with which tiiey are profoundly 
united/' For the term such Hie i$ equiya*^ 
lent to similar ; and similitude is defined 
by Aristotle to be a participation oi^ameness^ 
and sammuss to be a wUm of essence*. 
Hence as Aristotle demonstrates the existence 
cX one first cause, clearly asserting at the 
same time that there can he but one first ; 
and as he also pro?es that there are many es^ 

sences similar to this first cause, it necessarily 
follows, from his own definition of simiUiude^ 
that these divine essences are umtei to their 
great producing cause. This single instani^e, 
as it shows the ignorance of Dr« GilUes in m 
strong point of view, shows also the necessity 

♦ 

* Ofboift Xiyetai ra re rwrfa ^itcy^vta. i e, ** Things 
are «aid to be similar Which ve passive to (or participate) the 
«anie tbiiig.'' Asd ^ tiflwron;; ti^s Sf-iv rou eiycu. i.^ 
" Sameness ii a certain unity of eisepoe/' Metapbys. Jib. v. 
cap. 9. 
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af adhcsring to the most rigid accuracy in 
tmnslating the acroamatic writings o£ Aris* 
totle. 

In the remaining part of Dr. GilUes's 
Supplement there is but .little ^serving c( 
notice, as it chiefly consists of misrepresenta- 
tion and invective. I shall .therefore only 
select two or diree passages, as most incon« 
tqstibie proofs that he must necessarily ad- 
vance absurdities and contradictions who 
writes on subjects whicii iie does not under- 
stand, and who./dares to .calumniate where 
he cannot confute. Of the .truth of tliis re- 
mark take the ibllowing specimen in p* 190 : 

The chimeras of those visionaries (Mode- 
ratus and Nicomachus) which .would now 
>ntitle their professors to cells in a mad- 
house (so unaccountable to one age seem the 
ibllies of another !) were adopted by the 
whole tribe of later Platonists, and nearly a 
century before their times by the learned 
and sensible Plutarch, one of the finest paint- 
ers of actions and manners in public and pri** 
vate life. But this excellent writer, an exu- 
berant source of instruction and entertain- 
iment to all ages and nations, was both a Ha- 



tonic philoMypher and a priest of Apollo/* 

Thus, according to Dr. Gillies, Plutarch, 
though a learned and sensible man, though 
an excellent writer, and an exuberant source 
ot instruciion . and entertainment to all ages 
and nations; yet this same Plutarch, had he 
lived in these luminous days, would havo 
been entitled to a cell in a madhouse ! 

No less absurd and insane is the following 
specimen : The main end of their philo** 
sophy (that of the later Piatouists) was to at- 
tain intellectual union with God, and thus to 
see all truths at one glance in the divine un- 
derstanding. Deity they mysteriously de* 
scribe as everywhere and nowhere; pene- 
trating and sustaining all things, yet in no- 
thing present, and ever totally unmixed; 
as the unity of unities, the root of being, the 
perennial fountain of spiritual existences; 
and the more irreverently they strove in this 
mystical language to exalt tlie Creator, the 
more material became their images, and the 
wilder the contradictions in which they 
were inextricably involved." (Supplement^ 
p. 208.) According to the sagacious and 
pious Dr. Gillies, therefore, that philosgphy 
is contemptible whose main end is to attain 



■ 
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intellectual union mtb itity^ wnA itrevennf 
are those conceptions of the Divinity 
assert him to be everywhere and yet no* 
where ; euery urAere, as illuminating all things . 
with divine light, and no where^ as being per«^ 
fectly exempt from the nature of the things 
illuminated ; penetrating and sustaining all 
things ; and subsisting as tibe root of all he^ 
ing. The man, however, who presumes to 
eall such conceptions as these imverent is. 
(to speak Platonically) unconscious that the 
greatest eye of bis soul (t« ^yi^Qv 
y^jvyjig oi^fjia) is blinded with . ignorance and 
buried in error. 

In the last place. Dr. Gillies, speaking of 
me, observes : •* If that transiaioi of the Me- 
taphysics Had been as skilful in Greek as he 
is proibund in philosophy, he would not 
have recommended, as essential to the right 
understanding of Aristotle, the commentary 
of Alexander Aphrodisiensis. Alexander's 
commentary on the Metaphysics now ex* 
ists only in a I^tin version, and cannot, 
therefore, afford much assistance to a man 
capable of reading the Greek original, and 
who wishes to convey its sense clearly to his 
countrymen in their native tongue." . I am 



tery much mistaken if there is not as much 
noAsense in this passage as ihalevolehce. For 

can any thing be more absurd than to assert 
that the • commentary of Alexander cannot 
afford much assistance to a man capable of 
feading the Greek original of Aristotle, be«* 
cau^e it now exists only in a Latin version t 
when at the same time Alexander was one 
of the mctet famous, and^ except Simplicius,- 
the best of all Aristotle's interpreters. And 
can any thing be more malevolent than the 
insinuation that I am not skilful in Greek 
because I availed myself of the assistance of 
this commentary in a Latin translation, not 
being able to consult the original because it 19 
lost ? Is it possible, likewise, that there can 
be a greater contradiction in terms than to 
suspect my knowledge of Greek, and yet 
confess that I am profound in philosophy? 
For if I am profound in pliilosophy it must 
be in that of Plato and Aristotle, since I have 
studied and profess no other. How then did 
I acquire my profundity ? for, exclusive of 
my own translations, there is no English 
translation of any part of Aristotle's works, 
except his Poetics and his Politics, nor of the 
more abstruse of Plato's writings : and tli6 



so 

JDoctor obseives,^ 'ill the paragraph «lMm> 
quoted, That Latin translations from tbq 
Greek, are seldrai intelligible except where 
their assistance is superfluous to a Greek 
scholar." As I hare therefore no know* 
ledge whatever of any languages but English, 
JLatin> and Greek, it is evident that this pro-* 
fundity must have been obtained from the 
Greek. And thus ihe malevolent insinua- 
tion of Dn Gillies confutes itself, and is as 
imbecile as his answers to my strictures and 
Jiis abuse of the Platonic philosophers. 

Having therefore answered all those parts 
of Dr. Gillies's Supplement which appeared 
tome most deserving of notice, I shall, in the 
next place, present the reader with speci- 
mens of the manner in which he has trans- 
lated, or rather mutilated and deformed^ the 
Ethics of Aristotle. I shall begin, then, with 
the first chapter of the first book, and with 
the very first sentence of that chapter, as 
the extreme inaccuracy with which it is * 
translated afibrds of itself a suihcient proof 
of tlie.Doctor*8 total incapacity to translate a 
writer so uncommonly accurate and pro- 
found as Aristotle. The original is as fol- 
lows: Uao'a T^x^ ^ TfUQ'oi ^^ohsf ^^ici^i 1^ 
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and in likemaaner cvwy action and ddilj^e^ 
rative tendency to tIia£A^iiadii«^ei^^ 
(pre-election) appears to^dcaif^. d certain 
good : hence. they well ^^smXMic gm^ki^k^.^ 
that/ wl2ic5b.aU things doure/i ,Xb$ twwla- 
tion of Dr. Gillies: SaiM»,^ei^^t and 
every kind of knowiedge^'Up^H^^ia^.the^ 
actions and deliberations of men, constanilx, 
ami at something w hich tf wjiLc ^f^^ flpd^ ^ 

gTO4>a general may be ju^ydefoed, " that 
which all dc.uc" Here, in tl>Q.&ftsigl||q^^ , 

the word ^Wof^mftAiri^wbiph properly sig^. 
nifies a path to, gr means q£ Ac^uirmg^<^ , 
tain end, and in v^whicfaiiten^ ili J9 ||e^ 
, by Ariitotl^ is . translated by Dr. QUUe$^ , 
evcrj^ kind qf\knmlsdgc4r imih^.mxil 
pl(be, Ihejwprd vr^ai^so-iu pre^tiion, w hich 
Aristotle himself, in r-ap, iiivlit| |^, tjtftjnmtQ * 

i>e,« a deliberate* tendency towtf^derim of 
thini^ in our power:** n^^wpm^fmi^ . 0, 

Dr.Oilliea merely deUhcratwn:',. M^m^M 
tlje tinriplace^the words i«;iMa^^j^,„j5^ • 
wfyjtfay ww^miOu^ct, hence the^ well i^i^i 



ike good to be that which all things de^re,'* 
are mifeiably perveited by X^. Gillies, who 
translates them, good in general may be 
justly defined that which all desire." Foe 
Aristotle alludes here to Plato and the Pytha>» 
goreans, who called the supreme principle oi 
the universe rayadoy, the good^ and said diatit 
was the object of desire to all things, as must 
be obvidus to every tyro in the doctrines of 
those philosophers. 

Dr. Giiliasi Ukewise» does not appear to 
have had the smallest conception that Aris- 
lode in this sentence passes gradually ixom 
things more particular to things more univer« 
sal. For art is less universal than method^ 
because every art is a method, but not every 
method is an art, since many things are ef- 
fected by inartificial methods. Agam, action 
is more universal than method : for every 
method is a habit, but not every action is a 
method ; since many things are done with- 
out method* And prt^eUciion is more uni* 
versal than jcdon^ because every true action 
proceeds from pre-election, but many things 
are the objects of this deliberative tendency 
which are not performed. The proposition, 
therefore, in this sentence, always proceeds .to 
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things more universal, just as if^for instance, 
it should be said, every m<in, every animal, 
every bodj/^ participates of being. 

Again, from ttie following specimen, the, 
reader will see how little Dr. Gillies has pre- 
served either the manner or the matter of 
Aristotle. It is the first part of the second 
chapter of the same book. £i h n uKog sti 

o^£^<>*) ^>jAoi',^a)j 1QVJ* uv iiii Tuya9o-jy Kat to a^i$'OV» 
A^* ew TVBU TTfog rov fim ti yvMTis aviw ftsyeihifif 
s%H ^owiyy; itoti- xmOaTrs^ To^orai, ohjottov sxovTSg^ 

Ttott fi 'TroKniKT} (paiyfjui, I. €, *' If there is a 

pertain end of practical objects, virhich we 
wish for its own sake; but we choose other 
things on account of this, and not every 
tbmg for the sake of something else, (for 
thus there would be a progression to infinity^ 
so that desire would be eixipty and vain,)-^ 
if tliis be admitted, it is evident that this end 
will be the grod, Md that which is most ex« 

F 
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Cellent. May we not, therefore, say that 
the knowledge of it is of great importance 
with respect to life ; and that, like archers, 
having this for a mark, we shall more readily 
obtain what we want ? If, then, this be the 
case, let us endeavour by a rude delineation 
to show what this end is, and to what science 
or feculty it belongs. It may indeed seem 
to belong to the most principal and master 
science, and such the political science ap- 
pears to be." Dr. Gillies^s translation of (his 
passage is as follows : But if there be an 
ultimate end of all human pursuit^ an end 
desirable merely in itself, (and unless there 
be such an end, desire, proceeding to infi* 
jilty^ will terminate in a baseless vision,) this 
ultimate end must be what is called good, 
and of goods the best. The knowledge of 
it also must greatly contribute to the benefit 
of life ; serving as a butt to bowmen for the 
direction of our views and actions. Let us 
therefore endeavour ta delineate it ear^lfy, 
fint premising tliat the investigation of it be- 
joDga to that master science called politics/' 

Again, in the beginning of the fourth 
chapteri the words iwiin irmi yw^tt nm 
vrpon^itrii ayaSov Tmg c^yijai ; I. e. " sin CO all 
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kpowl^jdge and pre-e}ection aspire after 
certaio good/' are tniDslated by Dr. Gillies^, 

since all our thoughts and desires 'aim at 
some kind of good and this^ though the, 
word' pre-election is considered by Aristotle 
of such iiij^^tance that be has devoted the 
whole of one chapter to the investigation of 
its nature. In the same chapter, too, the 
WOidSf lu ya^ nm TlK£lm tfifp^s rouro x»t £^t€/» 
I. e, " Plato well doubted and investigated/' 
are rendered by Dn Gillies, Plato there- 
fore doubted no notice whatever being 
taken of the coppliment which Aristotle 
pays to his venerable master. 

Again, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
chapter, Aristotle says, ftru SWiv if aiatiiovm 

felicity u a certain energy of the soul ac» 

cording to perfect virtue but by Di . Gil- 
lies he is made to say, since happiness 
tesults from virtuous energies,'* which is very 
far from, his real meaning. For Aristotle 
b^e repeats nearly the whole of that accu« 
rate and beautiful definition of felicity which 
he had before given ; viz. that it is the^ 
energy of the soul according to the most 

^xi^^\ virtue in a perfect life/' So that fe« 
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licity^ according to Aristotle, is not merely 
the result of virtuous energies, but of the 
energies of the most pericct virtue. Again,' 
in the same chapter, Aristotle says, st h tou^ 

OVTMg £%Si^ Jj|Aoy, OTl hi 70V %0KlTt>UiV eihvut TTUif 

ret ve^i cotrwe^ xoit ')o¥ cpBaT^fjLoug di^eofsih* 

xat (BeKTim if vohJTtxii irig tetr^ixiis. u e, ** If 

this be the case, it is evident that the politi- 
cian (the man, who is capable of managmg 
the reins of government) ought to know the 
manner in which things pcilaining to the 
soul subsist, just as he who intends to admi«*' 
nister remedies to the eyes ought to have a 
knowl^ge of the whole body ; and this by 
how much the more honourable and excel- 
lent the political is than the medicinal sci« 
ence;*' Compare this with the following 
translation of Dr. Gillies : " The true states- 
man, therefore, ought to know the mind as 
much, or rather more, (because his pursuit 
is still more excellent) than the physician ' 
does the body." Here tlie very beautiful 
and important dogma contained in the ori- 
ginal, and which Aristotle derived from the 
Charmides of Plato, is entirely lost in the 
translation of Dr* Gillies. The dogoia I air 
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lude to is this : that he who intends to cure 

a part ought to have an accurate knowledge 
of the whole body, and that the former can- 
not be properly effected without the latter* 
Dr. Gillies too has destroyed by his transla- 
6oh the 1>eautiful analogy implied by Aris- 
totle in this sentence ; I mean that the most 
exalted virtue, in which felicity consists, has 
the same relatio^i to the \\ iiule soul tliat the 
eye has to the whole body. For the most 
exalted virtue, as Aristotle shows in the tenth 
book> is theoretic, which has evidently the. 
relation of an eye* 

Again, near the end of the first book, 
Aristotle says, that of the virtues some are 
diaiioetic and others moial," A^yopv yoc^ 
mnt^ rai f/£¥ iieofofirtxagj rotg Is mSnLBig ; and this 
division lie also repeats in the beginning of 
the second book. Dr. Gillies, however, not 
knowing the accurate meaning of the word 
^noetic, translates havonTiJucs ijitdlectual^ and 
dius destroys all the accuracy of Aristotle's 
meaning in this place, which is founded on 
that scientific division of the parts or powers 
of the soul made by him, paillcularly in his 
third book on the Soul, and alluded to in 
many of his other various works. For, ac- 
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cording to Aristode, in tbeie writuigi Smw^,* 

or the dianoeiic poivcvy is, in its most accurate 
signification, that faculty of the soul which 
reasons scientifically, deriving the principles 
of reasoning trom intellect ; but inULUci 
is that power which perceives truth "vrithout 
affirmation or negation, because it does not 
understand by composition or division^ but 
simply, and witli immediate vision sees the 
■ferms of things. See the sixth chapter of 
the sixth book of his EUucs, the tenth book 
of the same work, and the latter part of the 
third chapter of his third book on the Soul. 
There is an absolute necessity therefore of 
using the word dianMtic in translating the 
acroamatic works of Aristotle, because there 
is no word in the English language, nor per« 
baps in any other language, equivalent to its 
accurate meaning: for even in Latin the 
word cogitatio, which is tlie translation of it 
given by Cicei^, conveys a very imperfect, 
or rather no idea whatever, of its primary 
philosophical signihcation* 

Farther still, the beginning of the second 
chapter of the second book is as follows: 
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•ti}fy «y fff opKog avTfig. I. e. *' Since then the 
present treatise is not for the sake of theory, 
like our other works : for we do not specu* 
late that we may know what virtue is, but 
that we may become gMd, since otherwise 
it would be attended with no benefit, &c.'* 
Which is thus translated by Dr. GiUies: 
** Since the present treatise is not merely a * 
theory, as other parts of our works (for the 
inquiry is not ' wherein virtue oonriiti,* 
but * how it may be beSt attained,' without 
which the speculative knowledge of it is not 
of the smallest value) &c.** Here the reader 
will easily see, diat Dr. Gillies, by bis ran* 
dom translation perverts, as usual, the mean- 
ing of Aristotle. For the inquiry in fithic^ 
is not ** how virtue may be best attained," 
since a man may know this without being 
virtuous ; but we speculate on this subject, as 
Aristotle says, that we may become good;" 
the end of this inquiry, as he elsewhere ob- 
serves, not being knowledge but action. 

Again, near the end of the third chapter 
of this book, Aristotle says, Us^i h to xaA«r«- 
as/ 7LBU rix^ ymreu vjxi a^f rif* xai yoif t« Bt 
^iMiov sv jovTu), L e. " Both art and virtue are 
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alwayb conversant with that which is more 
difficult, for in this there is a' more excellent 

good." Compare this with the version of 
Dr. Gillies : But the most dilhcult part is 
that best fitted for showing the excellence of 
the perlbrmer." In this translation^ as the 
reader will easily perceive, neither the accu- 
rate meaning, nor any thing of the manner 
• of Aristotle, are preserved. 

Compare also the following passage, in the 
fourth chapter of this hook, with the Doctor's 
version. It is the beginning of that chapter. 

A'S^irus ugf vatg T^yo^v oTi hi ret jbuy iimm 

it yet^ tt^tJov^i tcc hxaioc xjoti rot <rwf^yecf niivi U(ri 

^ucr/xtx, y^^^UKOi xui ^ova-iKOi, ouSe Biri ruy 
ts^Mf ovTcaf SliSixsToii yci^ /^jXjMftriXMr rf 

7ro.i7j<rai xui utto TV^Yig, Tcoci aXAou VTroSs^Bvov* t9X$ 
i^at yfrn^funmoif mv xat y^iAiutratjw n woi" 
niTfi Km y^i^^Mtvmtafj twto ¥srt to xatck npf cjr 
au76i} y^^^ucTiKi^y, u It may he doubted 
why .we say that men from performing just 
things must necessarily becooie just, and 
from performing temperate things, tempe- 
rate: for if they do such things as are just 
and 4emperate) they are already just and tern- 
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perate; just as those who perform thin^ 
grammatical and musical are grammarians 
and musicians. Or may we not say that nei-^ 
ther is this the case with the arts ? For it is 
possible tliat a man may do something gram- 
matical both casually and from the suggesr 
tion of another. Hence he will then be a 
grammarian, if he both does something gram- 
maUcai and in a grammatical manner ; that 
is, if he does it according to the grammatical 
art which he contains in himself.*' ! • The 
translation of Dr. Gillies is as folloj^s : 4k^i§^^ 
doubt arises, whyr we should say that^pmen 
acquire justice by doing just actions, or be- 
<;ome temperate by observing the rt4^ of 
temperance ; since if they perform such ap- 
tions and observe such rules> it should ^eem, 
that they must be already endowed with 
^ those virtues ; in the same manner as a man * 
who writes or who performs according to the i 
rules of grammar and music is already 4 
grammarian and a musician. But this does 
not hold true even with respect to the arts; 
for a man may write grammar merely by 
imitation, by chance, or by the direction of 
another; but to be a grammarian he must 
himself understand the art.'* Here one part 
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ti this passage, which is evidently a questidn 

in the original, is made an assertive sentence 
in the version. t>f Dn Gillies; and in the 
concluding part the meaning of Aristotle is . 
entirely perverted. For Aristode says that 
a man is then a grammarian when he both 
does something gramniatical and in a gram^ 
matical manner % but he does not merely say 
tliat to be a grammarian he must hunself un^ 
derstand the art. For simply to understand 
the art of grammar does not make a man a 
grammarian ; but to be so be must do sonU" 
thing grammatical, grammatically. 

Again, in tlie second chapter of the 
third book, pre-election (w^oat^sa-ii) it every- 
where confounded in the translation o( Dr. 
Gillies with election and preference^ though, 
as we have before observed, it is defined by ^ 
Aristotle himself to be a deliberative tendency 
to, or desire of things in our power. It is not 
therefore the same either with election or 
preferencey since a man may choose or prefer 
one thing to another without deliberation^ but 
in this case his energy is not pre-elective. 

I shall pass on to the fifth book; for it 
would be an endless task to enumerate all 
the inaccuracies of Dr. GilliesV translation. 
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In the fourth chapter, therefore, of this book 
Aristotle treats of corrective justice and its 

analogy, and having shown that it holds the 
middle place between loss and gain, and tha( 
it is the business of a judge to find this middle 
term, whiqh is an arithmetical mean be- 
tween the greater and the lesser extreme, he 
illustrates his meaning as follows : Wai at 
tip^m^ €eatf /SjS 7/9 »hM?iMiS* earo rnt eta e^^nfr^ia 
70 aSf xoci TT^oc-Kiio-Soj yy, TO i(f) uiv yS* oKyi ri 
Tflf ttt WFt^H i(f 7)9 HM Tf Jns ftgot ^(i 

7 K y J* 

i, e. " IwCt there be three equal right lines, 
aaf bb, cc. From the line aa let there be 
taken* a part ae^ and let this part be ftdd^d to 
the line cc. Let this part also be cd. This 
being done, the whole line dec will surpass 
the line aehy tlie line cd, and the line cf. 
Hence it will surpass the line kb hy iht 
line ed, 

a e a 
b b 

c f c dr 

♦ 

Pr, Gillies's translation of this passage is no* 
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thing more than " lliis plainly appears in. 
geometry by means of a diagram 

Again; take the following specimen of 
the Doctor's translation from the beginning 
of the eighth chapter of the same book: 

TT^Tjf}' oTccv h aKm^ out' ocOiKei 0VT6 hKaiOTT^ysi^ 

sxawtov 7} ipw^/fTOEi* afia ts xoit aitKrj^cc to}s C5'/v» 
ct)5'i cchxov Ti iseu jLbsy, is ouS/^a;* say foi 

TO t7Uwto¥ 'TT^a-ti, l^yuj is €Kov<rt0y /x^v, Mnrs^ 

Hlfitl TT^TS^OV Si^YiTCClf 0 Tig TMV UVTCf OVTOltV 

ov mxa* otev urn rvTfjei^ Jtat jivi^ kui ji-^og c.^KUy 
%tu sxfOfUHf s%etsw^ fioi xotja ffujyb&&fXo;, jytt|& i3j^* 

UMWSf St Tig A«5«V TYIV aVTOV^ TVTfjoi STS^V* 

€y% sxMv &* w ya^ omt^m uHsi^ui is to$ 
TVTijoiJLsyw 'jrells^ Sivcti^ to¥ !* art fuy caB^anro^ ^ 
f<4iv Tfa^ncM rtg yivuff^iv^ cji is Trc^ri^ aywsty, 
cjAOteaf 3c TO TotWTW tuo^ta-Su %bu m rov w syixfitf 
xoci ws^i TJjy Tf^^iy ohJiy, to Sjj «yye8/x£wy. ij jutij 
ayyoHfieyov fisy^ f^n stt* auro) is ov, i jSi^ eauwiof*^ 

vfpfflo^v Hcei vw)(p^yy Mf 0iSs» ovn iiaov^ioyp mf 
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*' Just and unjust actions then being those 
which we have euumerated, a man acts, 
justly or unjustly when he does these things- 
voluiitariiy ; but wtieji he does them invo-. 
luntariiy he neither acts unjustly Bor justly, 
except from accident : for he does those 
things which happen to be:either just or unr 
just. But an unjust and also a just deed are 
defined by the voluntary and the involun«r 
tary : for when these deeds are voluntary 
they are blamed ; but at the same time aa 
unjust action is then performed. So that 
somethiiig unjust will indeed take place, but 
will not yet be m unjust deed unless it is acr 
companied with the voluntary. But the vo- 
luntary, as was before observed, takes place 
when any one does that w hich is in his power 
knowingly, and is neitiier ignorant of the 
person to whom, nor with what, nor on what 
account he does it ; as, for instancCi when he 
Ssxnot ignorant whom be strikes, with what 
faistrument, and on what account, and when 
he does each of these things, not from acci- 
dent, nor by compulsion, as would be the 
^ase^ if some one, taking his hand, should 
^tcikp another person with it ; since in thii 
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imtane^ h# would not strike willingly, bo-> i 

cause it was not in bis power to prevent it. 
It might also happen that he who was struck 
was the father of him by whom he was 
struck, and the son might know indeed that 
he was a man, or some one of the persons . 
present, bu^ might not know that he was his 
^ther. A similar distinction must likewise 
be made with respect to that for the sake of 
which a thing is done, and with respect to 
the whole action. Hence, that wliich is 
done ignorantly, or if not ignorantly, could 
not be preveuii^d by him who did it, or was 
done by him through compulsion, is an in« 
voiLinUiy deed. For we knowingly both do 
and are ^passive to many things, none of 
which is either voluntary or involuntary ; 
such, for instance, as old age or death.** 
In order to understand the meaning of Aris- 
totle fully in this passage, it is necessary to 
observe, that, near the end of the seventh 
chapter, he makes a very accurate distiiM5»* 
lion betweeii the jusi and a just deed, and 
also between the unjust and uji unjust deed. 
For,'' says he, ^* the unjust or the just do* 
rives Its subsistence from nature or law ; but 
fhe same thing whea done is a just oh 
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unjust deed, and not before it is done. For 
prior to this it is the just, or the unjust** 

Aiix(pi^ii h TO uiiKfi^ Xjoci to aliKOVt xett to liTuuu^x 
*M TO lixxm' etSntey ^ yot^ sTi rif (pwrst^ i rx^eu 

TO umo %: TOUTO, OTsiv TT^ay^Bviy aliJir}^ ss'i' TT^iV 

liMatcidfAot, 

Dn Gillies's translation of this passage is as 
follows : •* Injustice, as applicable to actions, 
consists in wliat we liave now said, but it 
does not belong to persons unless it be com* 
mitted voluntarily; for when a man acts 
without intention the quality of hisaction, as 
good or bad, just or unjust, is, in reference 
to the agent, merely an accessary, not spring* 
ing essentially from himself, and neither en- 
titling him to praise nor subjecting him to 
blame. That therefore which is unjust is 
not injustice in the agent unless it be com- 
mitted voluntarily; that is, as formerly ex- 
plained, unless the action, with all its cir- 
cumstances, depend exitirely on ou^ own 
power, and be performed knowingly, with 
intention, and without constraint. Thus, to 
make the act of striking parricide, we must 
know the person whom we strike, the nature 
of the instrument with which the stroke is 
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inflicted; and the motive through which we 

are impelled to such a horrid crime. The 
action must also depend entirely on our own 
power ; for in many natural events we arc 
both agents and patients knowingly, though 
not voluntarily ; witness old age and death.'* 
Here, in the first place, there is no vestige 
whatever in this translatipn of the distinction 
which Aristotle makes betwen the unjust 
*so aitxovj and an unfust deedf to almn/ifia. In 
the next place no notice is taken of the il- 
lustration adduced by Aristotle of one man 
taking the hand of another and striking a 
third person with it. And, in the third 
place, Aristotle says nothing about making 
** tlie act of striking parricide for this is 
an interpolation of the Doctor. - 

Entire chapters, likewise, are translated by 
Dr* Gillies with the same unskilfulness and 
inaccuracy ; and in these the same unpar- ' 
donable liberty is everywhere taken of arro- 
^litly interpolating^ and rashly omitting, as • 
may best serve the purposes of random para- 
phrase. Of this the following chapters are 
instances. The first is the third chapter of 
the sixdl book ; A^^a^m ow avuSiy^ Tt^^i avruv 
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AttySiarysx st STflS ^'pr« mayioii erf t9 ifc<* 

STi 6ioaKr-(^ iroca-u cTrt^yjiJiyi ^oiut sivat^ Koci to evi^nfTOVf 

^Hpyrs^ xfiu'^cTots uvocTsxffnteig eXsyojjLsv* $1 [jlsv yaf 
i$ . S'jrayoii'yijSf, if ^ 01/^X07/0-^0)..]] ^y ii/i ^.^^^>f9 

sniTrii^yi f S"/K £^ig aTrohtKJiKri, koci .^a ocKKoc '7r^<r^ 
xeti yyu^ifioi (lege yvu^L^wTi^i^y ocvjca wrtt^m 

* Tb^neceisity of this emendation will he at once evi<leiit 
to any one who reads the second chapter of 6rst book |if 
Aristotie's Posterior Analytics. Indieed Uus ia CY>deatfi9B 
die worda that immediately ^Uow. * 

H 
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diutu, te!t lis agaia speak concerniDg these/ 
And Itt .those thifigs through which the 
jsoul aaserts the truth, by aterming or de- 
nyingiT be five in nuniber ; viz. art^ science^ 
prudence, wisdom, intellect : for by hypolepsii 
%nd cpinian it is possible to be lieceived* 
What science therefore is, wi}l be from hence 
evident, if it be necessary to employ accu^ 
ncy on this occasion^ and not to attend to 
similitudes. For wc all are oi opinion thai 
vrhat we know scientifically cannot admit of 
a various sdbststence. But with respect to 
tilings which may subsist variously, when 
they are out of our view, we arc ignorant 
wfaetlier .or not they, exist. The object 06 
scientific knowledge^ therefore, is from ne^ 
cessity. Hence it is eternal: for all sucb 
thiogs-as are iFmiply. from necessity are etai» 
aai : and things eternal are unbegotten and 
incorruptible* farther still, alL science ap^ 
pears^ to be capable of being taught, and the 
object of science is tlie object of disciplines^ 
But all leamifig^ is produced from things 
previou'sly known^ as we have said in oaf 
Analytics. For one kind of learning, ia ac- 
quired by induction, but anodicr by syllo*' 
gism. And induction indeed is a principle^ 
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aad % the ptineiple of tbtt which is i]tii¥eff« 

$al but ayUqgisin is composed from univ^f'* 
ads. : Heiiw the principles from which syU. 
iogism consists are not derived from syllo* 
^m. They e known therefore by mduo*> 

tion. Hence, too, science is a demonstrative 
habit, and whatever eUe we have added to iti 
defioittOQ in our aMiyticcu For when a man 
believes in a certain way that a tiling is, and 
the principles of that in which he believet 
are more known to i^im than the conclusion* 
lie th^ pQ0ibHe$ flC»eiitifio knov^ledge* For 
if they are not more known to him than the 
conclusioQi he will iupmib soience ac<?idexio ' 
tally. Let science therefore bp thu$ dc** 
fined.'' ^ 

' Compare thk with the following verskm of 
.Dr. Gillies : ** Let these habits be the fiye 
following; wtt, science, prudenioe, wisdotm 
intellect. In matters of opinion we are ii* 
ahle to be deceived, not so in matteri of icit 
ence. The former relates to things variable 
in their nature, of whose very existence we 
may doubt, unless^ when they are actually 

* By that which it umvenul, Aristotle imai ip thU pIlSB 
mnty Memonstrabtt ptincifkg Of, in other W9t4»f 
Itkhm^ and 4e4nitioi|. 
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perceived ; the latter is converiant about 
things. 'Unaltetable; necessary, and .elertiU# 
incapable of being generated, exempt from 
corruption ; the knoiK^ledge of which admki 
not of degrees between total ignorance and 
ahfiolute certainty. All science may bo 
taught, and all teaching implies principles* 
namely, those truths which are peviously 
Itndwti by experience or reason. - The finrt 
principles are acquired by induction, that is 
by intellect operating* on experience. • Sob 
ence then may be defined a demonstrative 
habit, distinguished by Ihote pit>perti^6 wfaich 
we have ascribed to it in our Analytics. The 
principles of science must be perceived with 
the clearest evidence; for unless they be 
more evident than the conclusions drawn 
from them, those conclusions* will not form 
science, strictly so called ; because their 
trudi does not necessarily proceed from the 
truth of their premises, with which they are 
connected, not essentially, but- only by way 
of accession or appendage.** 

In this translation of Dr. GiUies it is obvi* 
ous that, in the first place, no notice what- 
ever is taken of the word vjfoK'/j^^tgy hypolepsis^ 
though, considered as one of th^ powers of 
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tbe ioiiU it it a wgfd of great impoitiiieeii^ 

dse philosophy of Aristotle.; and though the 
DMtnr fainMdf admits (ia.lkfiiBtnaductfon tm 
this book) thai the powers of latt^ilectioii 
di^fof as widely fram iGftch other as tbose ^ 
sensation." This word, however, is used bjr 
Arisiotle lo signify ike d^nite u^uMt of tim 
mii h ike dbcunm 

power. AoAp io the next place, by tli^ 
vamUing paraphoase-oC Div.Gillioa, the adciH 
racy of Aristotle's reasoning is entirely de-» 
4lf»y0«i^4a iiiiisC }m obraouay by -coiDpBriiig:it 
with the original, to any one in the smallest 
dc^ee fanuiiar with tt^e necyseiauificoiode 
af writing employed by tliat philosopher. ; 

•Again ^ the s^xtii ciiapter oi the same book 
|S as. follows : Em fiy .mtSJifi»i'7re^i rm luStihsu 
isrof xmoKn^tSi mt 7Wf amyMHc ovrm^ eicri l a^xp^ 
tm tmSsnitm xxi wmantf mrif^wc* ftern Koyw yiif 

ioi^ un rex^t m ^tifTif* ts /^y ya^ mrvTMf^ 

mF<^siKlou' at h rvyx^cmmit sudtiw ir*^/ rm i)lii%o^vet, 

ve^ ^uai 9y(fit» earoii^» whi pt^ aktfi£vo^y^ 

< » 
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mifn^r ?^ivilst luow iom tm ctf^fm. That 
b; . Since science i$ a 'definite atsem to 
universalsy and tbings which have aneces- 
mry subsistenoe; and dnce there are\pffiiin 
ciples of the objects of demonstration and of 
all science (tor scteaoe siibiisli in oonjiinettoH 
with reason)— this being tlic case, of the 
principles of the otgects of science, thexe 
win neither be soignee, nor art; nor ptU'* 
dence. For the. object of science is demon** 
itrabie ; but art and prudence ard eoovec$aiil 
with things wiiich have a various subsistence* 
Neither ban urisdnm pertain tD these things'} 
for .it is the prov ince of a wise man to possess 
demonstration of certain things* If there- 
fore the powers by which we assert the truths 
and are never at any time deceived either 
Ikbout tbings which faafe not or which have 
^ various subsistence, are, science, prudence, 
' wisdom,, and intellect; and if po one of 
these tliree can have pru^ciples for its ob-^ 
ject, (I xnean by the three, prudence, wk> 
dom, and science,) it remains that intellect is 
ponversant vfith principles, or is that power 
by which know the principles of sci^ 
ea<^,." 
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Cotnpare this with the foUowing trans^a" 
lion . <tf-^ Dr. Gillies : Since the object of 
ficieacC) as above observed, is universal and 
demoflstrable troth, and whatever is de- 
monstrable must be founded on principles, it 
is ittaiiiicst- tbat>ti^ tBM^ifpditai^ pn^ 
eiples, which^ are nofflriwitee farry ihore thaiil 
ti^y are aft of pr^idence*^ 'ihey are^Ubt 

they a^e. not art or prudence> ^because these 
have^ • for ' i th^r ^ subjects ^ ^ tbin^ ^ contingtmr 
and variable : neitlier are they wisdom, be-^ 
oauaie^ as ^^shi^ see hereafter^ wisdom^ 4iiidlf 
dfte' higlieMii- wisdom, w-mcAefmnt itoiife 
tfitlhs ^i^cepuble qL demonstratiqn^^ ^^imse 

then none ofrdie^ur^hayts^kMnifenttkr 

neither sconce, nor art, nor pimdence, nor 
wisdoih, ottii^aiSbr^'tladSii^if)^ p^M^ffriee^ 

and since all the habits of the understanding 

are rediioiblo^lo^A^, itrfottows^iifai^ 
operating on experience^ fcvfJic idWy source 
koxa which^ tho^e^gp^t^MjUMl ipom^UF^it^tha. 
can te>suppased4o iaf•rf-•^^♦♦i'3•v.« .'a,<» /'.Jt 
, U^re, in the hrst place, no notice whatever 
h taken of the word uorsXipp/;; and, in the 
itext place, science is .pQ;^fpunded yvitj^i 
0h}M of scienkf. Vof 'illcit ^^f^ 



(TtTrfTOVj aTTohixToy; Le.:fvr the object of sci" 

€nti/ic irwwkdgc k demomtP.abU^ are roademl 
by Dr. Gilliee, beeatUe all scknct it dt* 
monsirable In ,the last sentence, too, of 
Dr. GiUies's trasislatioo, ArktoCk b: imde l» 
assert that concerning inteilect which nein 
ther the text autfaoiiixes^ nor his own dbo^ 
trine as delivered by Mm in tiic second chap- 
ter ot his Posterior Analytics^ wbioh we have 
already notioec)'.' For ho; tfaeie expresriy 
flays, ^* that the principles of demonstratioa 
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to. tlie conclusions of which they are the 
source ;!* so £ar is he from^ asserttngf, ^'t that 
intellect operating on experience is the fouor 
(lan wiieiice tbc^ pctncipies flow* ^ j 
• Again : the: latter part of the eighth chap!^ 
tier of the^^am. bppk ifl.qis. follows £^.0t< l\ v 

iStVf coa-TTS^ upiimi' to yjK^ 'n^^imif JomTot* wi-*. 

4 I 

* This observation was made by me long since, in p. 44- 
of the introduction to my translation of Aristotle's Metaphy- 
sics; but Dr. GiJii^ vji^x f^4de|>Lij( takes no notice of U-in bis 
Supplement. " " 
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That prudence is not science is evident: 
£or, as we have said, it is conversant witb 
diat which subsists as an extreme : for that 
which is piactical is a thing of this kind* 
But it is opposed to intelleot : for intellect is 
conversant with terms or limits, (i. axioms} 
of which there is ao definition ; but pradence 
is conversant with that extreme, the percep-< 
tion of which is not the province of science 
but of sense. Not, indeed, that it is a sensi- 
ble perception of things which are the pro- 
per objects of sense, but it is of that kind, at 
when we perceive that wliat is last in mathcf 
maticai figures is a triangle ; for figures stop 
there*. This perception, however, rather 
belongs to sense ; but that which pertains to 

prudence is specifically dillcient." 

Compare this with the following transla- 
tion of Dr. Gillies : *^ Prudence is manifestly 
different from science, being the perception 
of tbote particular and practical truths which 
admit not of demonstration ; whereas intel- 
lect is employed about those general and pri- 
mary principles which require not any prooEi, 
In the chain of mental faculties intellect and 

* i, €, All figures are ultimately resolved into trianglet. 
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prudence then form the two extreme linksi 
prudeace holding the extreme of individua* 
lity, and intellect that of generalization. Pru-» 
dence then may be called common sense^ 
since it is conversant about objects of sense ; 
but in a manner specifically difierent from 
that in which the other senses are respectively 
conversant about their particular objects/* 

Here, in the first place, what Aristotle 
says respecting a triangle is entirely omitted, 
as I have before observed in the introduction 
to my translation of Aristotle*^ Metaphysics ; 
and, in the next pia9e» no part of this pas^ 
sage can with propriety be called a transla^ 
tion, as must be obvious even to the most 
careless reader. 

' Thus much for Dr, Gillics's translation of 
the sixth book. Without proceeding to no- 
tice similar inaccuracies and deformities in 
his translation of the seventh book, I shall 
only observe, Aat he has entirely omitted 
the four last chapters of this book, which 
treat of pleasure ; because, says he, ^* they 
are mere transcripts from the sixth book of 
the Ethics to Eudemus; and the subject is 
more fully and more philosophically ex- 
plained in the tenth book of the Ethics to 
Nicomachus," Can any thing be moye J\b- 
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surd than to onxit trauslauag these chapters 
because they are transcripts from another 
work of which he has given no transla* 
tion i Besides^ these chapters were evi- 
dently designed by Aristotle to form a part of 
this book» as appears trom the v concluding 
sentence, which is as follows: Tlfp/ fjLsv ow 

MtpHTai^ not Ti nutrc^f KXi tu etyadct otUTMf 

u «t *^ And thus we have spoken concerning 

continence and incontinence, pleasure and 
pmUf what each of them is, and in what re- 
spect some of them are good and others bad. 
It now remains that we 3pcak concerning 
friendship.'* Are such omissions as these tp 
. be justified i And will any man presume to 
call him a translator who takes such liberties 
with his original I 

. Without proceeding to notice every tiling 
worthy of reprehension in the remaining 
btpoks^ I shaUlinish this selection by present- 
ing the reader with the original of the whole 
of the seventh chapter of the tenth book, as 
it is one of the most beautiful and important 
in the Ethics of Aristotle ; and will shqw in a 
strong point of view how Dr. Gillies has de- 
formed the planner,, and destroyed tt)e acci^-^ 
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rate meaning af the Stagirite by his translation. 

£/ w/v If ivSaifi^ma xdtr a^c-Ttjv cVc^ystay evKoyov 

Hulu TtiV K^aTiTJiV' UVTf} V SlYj TOV Ufi^'OV UU SjJ VOVg 

fWT99 UTS ftAXtf Tif c ivi naja ^ur/y toKSt et^stv TUti 

T}yii<r3ottf Koti moiccv s%Biv tts^i xaAwy koci Ssimv' UTi 
Bern cv xat 'aifro; eiT6 itaw (v fifiiv rd Suoxmw^ Y 
TOVTOV evi^yctoc Tcaia i-riy oijuiav a^sTijv itri av ri nKuA 
tuSeuiMftai 0TI ¥ sTt Seaf^ttdt stprrat* o^%ayoo^vc» 
& Twr (K9 to^SKf sivat xat rotg TT^s^Vf xoet 

iuzt TfQ fii&etua* ivKoyw rag £&c-t itat (ffTwnca^ 
ijjf» T»jy ayooyviv ttvotu ijTf %iyo^jiSVYi eevra^taj Tis^t 
TJ/v BiM^'/iTiKi^v ^XiT OLV uif tttiv yoL^ Tf^og ']o 
^Ytv avccymmfy xai o-o(pog^ xott iinatog^ koti a XotTTOi 
hovToci' roig is ToiovToig iKuvufg Ki%o^riyyi^sywVf 0 
hxAtog hiTUt 'ft^g 6og h)utt9jr^epynirn^ tut fi^* 

SK6cTog, 0 h fro(pogf ttou xaB* Wixw cor, iof ottott SeM^of'* 
itoct oo-ft) av <ro<pog ^, jj^ocKKoi^ 0sXTtov V la-eog ^wsfyovg 
s%Mf' ahK^ ofLUig emT^fxss-alog. h^ue av cojrti 
fAoytjtt ttvTfiv ayocTraTdai* otHsv yoi^ xm avT^q yivsjai 
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T«y |x?y mtv vr^timatw et^nm^ cy r^if voXerinotg i 
TOig TfoKs^Hots »i 6V6^iieii' at It vs^i T^vm v^tK^ug^ 

mt9tT9y em fue^t tuu (fhm ysytfotrnm m h uai ^ 

TOW TToXiTtxov a(r%oKosj kou umo to 'jroTuTSVso'Saty 
Vifttrotovfuini iwaT6m( xeu rtiutgf ini^yi iiieu^m 
irUTfi) nett mg TnXtrettg^ su^v cvcav rt^ TtohixiKyigy 
ri¥ Koct ^tijov^y' iiiKMf tag suQBty OMtruv* u TA/y 
^ luijct Tag a^rag w^^eti^ at vtlhJTOtMU xm 
7rfi?i£^iKectf xcthKii Tutt if-tydu Tf^s'Xfivcnv' avTott is 
a0yfi9s»i 7UU rsXevg Toog tfksyrmf 9uu ou St avrag 

ic9Utf Siupfttwi wra^ xeu uta^ icvrifv is^vog ^otrBat 
ri?iovgy s%siv rt ri^ovny ^tiuim* avrni h mmi^st rify 
m^%ia»' xca to oajicx^Tug h xott o-^oA^f/xoy, xoi 
arpiteVy vg avS^ooTTim^ xm ecra okKa rcf luatu* 

9 t4Kii» Sn &im^m amn m wi «ifQ^unFw M/Soiwv 

f^riKos l^wv reKsioy' cvhv ya^ (KieKsg £5"/ ruv 7ng 
ittoufMnmim 0 h tomnog m noi n^tr]u¥ fitof^ 4 xala 
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*XX* )f> Ar/dy ti t¥ avtai v/tetf^tt. era te iu^t^ 
rouTO rev o'wSstov, too-out^ xott ii.mfyuu ri^g xetja 
t^if oAAify ttfitufv, u ill duw 0 wuf rw avB^enm-Wf 
%eci 0 KecTu TovToy ^Log^ Sstos TTfiog ro¥ avBpamivov 

^I6» ro ^ %uru to x^r/yoy rwy fv «)fVT«* 

vohy fmXKoy inrs^s%(t wctSfm^ io^sts y.«y xatt sna9W 
umi Touroy to xu^^cy xou a^ivovm etrvfrov ow 

ccKKov, TO Asj^Sfy Tf TTQon^y a^^otru xa/ vuv' to 
yap dixiwy cxas'fli) ^MrUy xpoiris'o^ ifiWw irB^ 
iKa^ct)' Koci TO) avS^MTFu ^ij 0 )ca7« '^0.^ ^^^^ iOiOs^sfjrep 
fi^XiTa TOVTO €ad^mcos% wto$^ ctpa iieu ivieufum^^tc^ 
h e. " But if felicity is an energy according 
to virtue, it is reasonable to suppose tliat. it is 
an energy according to the most excellent 
virtue ; and this will be the virtue of that 
ivhich 18 best. Whether, therefore, this be 
intellect, or something else which appears ta 
irule and be the leader , bjr nature, and to 
fiave a conception of things beautiful and 
divine ; or whether it is itself divine, pr^ the ^ 
most divine of all our parts, the energy of 
this, according to its proper virtue, will be 
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perfect felicity. But we hav« satd (hat this- 

energy is cgniemplative. And this appears' 
to apcord with what we before asserted, andi 
also, with truth. For this energy is the most: 
excellent*; sinte intellect is the best of: all' 
our parts, and of objects of knowledge diose 
are th^ most excellent about which intellect. 
Is conversant. This energy also is most con*/ 
tinued : for we are able to contemplate morei 
incessantly than to perform any action what-! 
evqr.^ We likewise think that pleasure ouglit 
to be mingled with felicity but the energy 
according Jo wisdom is acknowledged to be 
the most pleasant. of. ail the jenergtes..ac<?i 
coiding to viiiuc. Wisdom therefore ap-, 
pears to possess, pleasures admirable both fon 
their purity and stability.' It is reasonable: 
also to think that those who possm kuoW'Y 
ledge live mom pleasantly than diose: whxM> 
investigmcn Tliat too, which is called self-i 
sufficici^cy, will especially. subsist about tfaei 
contemplative energy. For of the necessa- 
ries of lifci the wise and the jpst mao* and 
the rest of those who possess the moral vir- 
tues, are in want ; but even when tiiey ar^ 
sufficiently supplied with these, the just man 
is want of tbos^ towards whom, an^^ toge*! 
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thcr with whom, he may act justly ; and in 
like manner the temperate and the brave 
ihan, and each of the rest But the wfee 
man when alone is able to contem[4ate ; and 
by how much the wiser he u by so much 
the more does he possess this ability* Per- 
haps, indeed^ he will contemplate better 
When he has others to co-operate with him ; 
but at the same time he is most sufficient to 
himself. This energy alone, likewise, will 
atppear to be beloTed for its own sake, for 
nothing else is produced from it besides con- 
templation. But from things of a practical 
nature we obtain something more or less be- 
sides the action itself. Felicity also appears 
tD consist in leisure : for we engage in bun- 
ness that we may be at leisure, and we wage 
war that we may live in peace. The ener- 
gies therefore of the political virtues consist 
either in political or in military transactions; 
but the actions which are conversant with 
these appear to be full of employment. This 
indeed is perfectly the case with military 
transactions: for no one choosey to wage 
war, or prepare for it, for the sake of waging 
war ; siiice he would appear to be perfectly 
ft homicide who should make enemies of his 
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friends for the sake of fighting and slaughter.' 

The energy too of the politician is of a busy 
nature, and, besides the management of pub- 
lic affairs, is employed In proewing domi- 
nion and honour, or a felicity for himself 
and the cilifzens different from^lhe politioal 
energy, which also, as something different, 
we evidently investigate. Iff therefore, pa** 
iitical and military actions surpass in beauty 

iand ikiagnitiide all other virtuous aottons, buf 

these are of a busy nature, aspire afier a cer- 
tain end, and are not eligible for their owa 
sakes ; but the energy of intellect, which i§ 
contemplative, appears (o excel other ener« 
gies in ardor, and to dedire no oiier end ht^ 
sides itself ; if also it possesses a proper plea-' 
sure, which increases its energy, aiid h^s, iti 
addition to this, self-sufficiency, leisure and 
unwearied power, so far as the condition- of 
human nature will permit, wifli wliatever 
else is attributed to the blessed, and appears 
to subsist according to this energy ;-^if McK 
be the case this will be the perfect felicity of 
man when it receives a perfect length o^ 
life : for nothing belonging to felicity is im» 

« 

perfect. Such a life, however, will be more 

excellent tl^an that which merely human i 
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for man will not thus live so far as he is man 
but 80 far as he contains in himself something 
divine. And as much as this part excels the 
composite so much does its energy surpa^ 
the energy belonging to every other virtue. 
a, tberetpre» intellect is divine with respect 
to man; the life also according to intellect 
will be divine with, respect to human life. 
Nor ought we» according to the exhortation 
pf certain persons,. tp be, wi$e in human^f- 
fiurs, since we are men, nor to regard mortal 
^ncerns, since we are mortal ; b^t as much 
«s possiUe we sbQuld immortaliae ourselves, 
and do every thing in order to live according 
to our mo^ excellent p$u:t. For this pfurt^ 
though it IS small in bulk. f;|Lr excels all 
thing^s in power and dignity. It would seem 
$bo. that each of us is this part since diat 
which obtains dominion is also more excel- 

« 

lent* It nyfould t)ierefore be absurd for. a 

man not to choose his own lilc hut the life 
^ something else. That too which was be^ 
fore asserted accords with what is now said : 
fpr that which is intimately allied (o apy nan* 

* The irm mM, both accofdiog to AristoUe and Platoj, is 
Isitdkct : tot the enence of eveij this^ it the nutmU of itt 
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tare is most excellent and most pleasant to' 
that nature; and hence a lite according to in- 
tellect will be most excellent and pleasant lo 
man, since this part is most eminently man* 
This life, therefore,, is also most happy**' 

Dr. Gillies's translation of this chapter is as 
follows : If happiness consists in virtuous 
energies the greatest human happiness must 
consist in the exercise of the greatest virtue 
in man^ which must be the virtue or perfec- 
tion of his best part^ whether this be intellect^ 
or whatever principle it .be, that is destined 
to command and bear sway ; having know- 
ledge of things beautiful and divine, as being 
eitlier divine i^lf, or at least that principle 
in us which most apprcixtmates.to divinity. 
The greatest human happiness tlien is theo- 
letic and intellectual, which well acconb 
with the properties which we formerly found 
by investigation to be essentially inherent in 
that, most coveted object. The intellect is 
the best principle in man its energies are 
the strongest, and thie jobjecti about.wbicb il 
is conversant are far tiic.most sublime. The 
energies, of intellect are ako the longest and 
most continuous, since we can persevere in 
Iheoriiiiog afjid thinkiqgmuch.longerj^aa m 
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fctiQtming my action w^eyer. I^Ie^utef 
it was observed* raust be an ingredient in 
l^appiness,; but contemplaUve wisdom ofiexs 
pleasunes the moit admirable in purity and 
stability, and the. pleasiures of knowiedg/e 
eontinually increase in proportion to our 
improvement in it : certainty concerning the 
sublimest truths a&rding sttU higher delight 
in proportion to the intense ei^bris of intellect 
by which they wfie discovered. That all- 
sufBciency, which vvc remarked as a pro- 
perty of iiappin^, belongs to inlellectual 
energies more than to imy other ; for though 
|fae sage, as well as the moralist or the pa- 
triot, stands , an need of bodily- accommoda* 
tions, yet in exerting his highest excellent 
cies he. is not, like them, dependeiU on for» 
tune both for his objects and his instruments ; 
ior objects towards whom he may exercise 
his virtues, and instruments which may ena- 
ble him to effectuate his ends. £ten una*- 
st^ed and alone, though perhaps better wilii 
assistants, he can still think and theofize; 
possiesstng in the energies of his own mind 
the- pujrest and mo^ independent enjoy* 
fMMn.* These enjoyments aie Suable put* 
enUarly on their own account, since they 



terminate ccnlnpletelyiti themigelTes; whereat 

ail practical virtue has« beside the practice it* 
self) some distinct and separate end in view^ 
The tranquillity of leisure is naturally more 
agreeable than the^ bustle of bdsiness r m' 
toil for the sake of quiet, and make war foi 
tbersake pt peape.^ But the praetical virtues 
are most conspicuously exercised in political 
aiMl mili^y functions, 4be lattfar of which 
none but tbe most >tavi9S and sanguinary 
minds would submit to from choice> convert- 
ing frieoids into eitomiiBS for the 
sure of fightirig with them. Politics, too, 
forms, aiii Operose; and tfoiible^oiiie^HBdupa- 
tion, which would not be undertaken froni^ 
tb« soi^ lav^ 4^ zeroising politicai fupaions^ 
independenlly of ' dtdinottind /sepmtpMibr; 
I^HveJc, ;(^eal)tb» and i honour; ia one word, 
yfO^pmtfK > Is^ oursdiiiesv- iriends^ or fellow-^ 
citize;il8i» vQut intellectual eQei|;ies are com- 

exhaustless stream of pure and perennial 

enlifem the enim^, aid <ma. i awiiBii and 

springs ;^-siaft«i«nt, peaWlfiiki^Md perm-, 
mmu^ a&i£^ a&.i&co^S4PfUbk.Miith Ahio^wdir. 
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•tkm of hwnittttf. Were ofHilterftbtift p«N 
mancncy added to such alife, ks happiness 
would be tnore than human ; hut eten wkfain 

a limited term, its ioestimable delights may 
be enjoyed by those who attam the ptKtc* 
lipn of tiieir ages and faculties; living not 
merely as partnen with a frail and tdiH* 

pound nature, but according to the simple 
and divine 1 {Uriiaapie. within themp whose 
energies and virtm as ftr tmnscend M 
others as tlie ^teUectual substance in which 
Ihvy rende exceb all other iob«Mi€«9 of* 
whicli our frap^e is composed. We ought 

not, tfacfefioie> aeieortlilig to the vulgiir ex* 

liortation, though mortal, to regard only mor- 
tal things ; hut^ 4» fat m poanMe^ to put on 
immortaiity, oxertsDg ounelf^i to Mte tlif» 
joys of tlio mieiieciual lifo» This is living^ 

aocordkig to the pan of wtiat 'we entl' 

ourselves, wtiich^ though seemingly siaall in 

buik> is 'momapBtisMy gteMr in p(m0t Md.' 

in value tlian all things besides. The itUfe]-^ 
teotandMin> iho toi luidisoivfeign fin i»f 
our constitution, aAd therijfore strictly and 
properly otttsoivoi* It ii^lMMMt ihereferoio 
pgoferaay othcrtHiaio<iara«fii&:: Whvitiw 
abovo*db«drved wiUafqply hese* tihejikMH- 
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sure and good of each individual must con* 
eist in that which is most congenial to his 
nature. The intellectual life, therefore, must 
be the best and happiest for man, since the 
intellect is that which is peculiarly himself." 

Sych is the translation of Dr. Gillies, in 
which, besides continual inaccuracy and 
presumptuous interpolation, the manner of 
ifee original is entirely destroyed. For where 
in this translation is any vestige to be seen of 
that most accurate and syllogistic method 
which so eminently characterizes the writ- 
*ings of Aristotle ? Where is that invincible • 
force of reasoning to be discovered which 
in Platonic language everywhere presents 
itself bound with geonieti'icat necessities f 
(^y£CA)iJLST^iKO(ig avocyyiaig,^ Where that modest 
caution with which the Stagirite in this chap- 
ter, in conformity to his general custom, 
introduces the dogmas of his pliilosophy? 
And, if we turti our attention to the matter, 
we shall find it no less unworthy the beauty 
and profundity of the original. For instance, 
4n the very first sentence, Aristotle says, " If 
felicity is an energy according to virtue, it is 
reasonable to suppose that it is an energy ac- 
.cording to the most excellent virtue ; and 
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this will be the virtue of that which* is best.*- 

Compare this with the venion of Dr. Gillies ; 
*^ If happiness consists in virtnous energies 
the greatest human happiness must consist in 
the exercise of the greatest virtue in 
which must be the mrtue or perfedim of hk 
part." Here the word ivKoyov, " it is 
rtamnaUe to sufpaa/* is tmnslated by Dr. 
Gillies " 7nust and thus the modesty of 
Aristotle in this sentence is entirely destroyed. 
That the reader too may sec how Dr. Gillies 
has defoimed the most scientific method of 
jreasQmn^ adopted by Aristotle, let him com-^ 
ipare* the whole of die first sentence of tlie 
^I>octor*s transhition witli the original. For 
Aiiitotie's reasoning is as follows : •* If feli- 
city -.is an energy according to virtue, it is 
reasonable to suppose that it is an energy ac- 
cording to the most excellent virtue* The 
most excellent virtue is the virtue of the best 
.part ^ the energy of this part» thereliMre^ ac* 
cording to its proper virtue, willib* perftct 
felicity 4 Where is this geometric reason- 
ing to )>e' found in the following' mmbling 
translation of Dr. Gillies: " If happiness 
consists la virtKus energies, the greatest hu- 
man hai^ncss ipust consist in the exgrcise of 
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virtue or perfection of his best part, whether 
Ais be inlelleett or whatever principle it he, 
that is destined to command and bear sway ; 
havtdg knowlc%e of things beai^tiful and 
divine, as being cither divine itself, or at least 
that principle in m wbiob most approximates 
to didniy.** 

Again, compare tlie following sentence 
with the version of Dr. Gillies: ** This 
energy, also (says Aristode, .i. e. the energy 
of intellect) is most continued : for we are 
able to conUmplaU more incessantly than to 
perfonoa any action whatever/' But by Or. 

Gillies he is made to say, *' The energies of 
intellect are also the longest and most oooti? 
nuous, since we can persevere in theorizing 
and thinking much longer than in perform* 
ing any action whatever.'* By thil Version 
it is evident that Dr. Gillies had not ibe 
analletf conception of what Aristotle meant 
by intellectual energ]/ ; and that he is himself 
unfortunately deprived of its po8sess{oi). «V)r 
this employment, as Aristotle observes in this 
cbapteiy is mn energjf Mccordinf to wtidom ; 
and wisdom, as he defines tt in the sixth 
book of tliese Ethics, is the intellectual 
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perceptioa of priociplcf «nd tfiHpgs o)^ ha« 

iH>Mrab]e by. naUirei*', n xf(f tw^ 

these J>rinciples and things most honourable by 
wturc axt the fint cf ai)|^ hig diTioe.pcor 
geny, a$ b evident from vhat we have aU 
xeady. observed* .^y^po, meaflUt ; tb^£ore^ 
does this energy consist in merely themzing 
and thinking ; for ihi$ may be easily accom* 
pUshed by any ofie« and jthe power of per^v 
forming it is not attended with^^l^ posse^^isioq 
of inHlUctu^lmrtws, 

Compare also the following with the 
translation, of Dx* GiUiesa Wibyloffiit 9sm 
Aristotle, appears to possess pleasures admir- 
able . both £or tbeir purity and stability. ^ 
is reascMiable also to think that th^ whp 
possf;s$ knowledge live more pleasantly than 

those ,wbp inmstigate.'' .Pleai^ui3e«, Jt wai 

obsefvpd ^]^s^y§ Dr. .Gillies) must be ;^n in* 
ipnedi^nt. in bafqweas^ Jbut contempfetiye 

-wisdom offers pleasures the most admirable 
jn j>urity and stability, ^ind the pleawes jof 
knowledge continually increase ua propor-* 
tion tp puK ifKiprovei^pueiAt in it; cfrtainty 
concerning the subllmest truths • affording 
still bigjckct delight in pjfO^riioA to ,the ia« 
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tense efforts of intellect by which they were 
discovered/^ Here much is added by Dr« 
Gillies, which is not only unwarranted by 
• the original, but evidently shows that the 
Doctor has entKmfy mistaken Aristotle's 
meaning* For though it is true that the 
pleasures of ktiowtodgv contltiually increase 
in proportion to our improvement in it yet 
this is hot what Aristotle says, nor docs it coo* 

tain the smallest vestige of his real meaning. 

For Aristotle saySy It is reasonable to think 

that those who possm knowledge live more 

pleasantly than those who investigate.'* In 

Which sehteoce' the nature of intellectual 

erur^y is indicated by the opposition of tiie 

pmes$mi of knowledge to the moestigatmn of 

it» Fur as intellectual energy consists in di* 

rect immtHtLte f inon of the inteUigibhf or 

die proper object of intellect, the full posses* 

sion of knowledge is previously necessary to 

the exeroiie of this enei^. Hence Aristotlet.' 

in the twelfth book of his Metaphysics^ 

speaking of intellect^ e&pcessly says ** that it 

0urgixes possessing*/* He, therefore, who 

if oapaUa .of .this tm»gf^ Ims more .pkiP» 

santly than him who investigates ; because 
■» • 
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maeuigaiian is laborious, but intellectual 
energy, from being immedioie^shn, i» un* 
attended with labour, and is necessarily ac- 
coioniMioied with delight. Vkat Dir. Gillies 
therefore adds, " that certainty concerning 
the sublimest truth! ttmk. still higher de* 
light in proportion to the intense eflbris of 
intellqcii by wbidi they were disbovered," 
has nothing to do with the meaning of 
Aristotle in tliis place, but is, as usualf iatro- 
ducied by the Doctor to conceal ht& igno- . 
ranee and please the vulgar. Not to men- 
tion that. Aristotle's modest, form of express 
don; it is reasonable to suppose" (tuAoyov) 
is entirely unnoticed by the Doctor. The 
reader who is disposed to compare tlie le- 
ihainihg part of Dr. Gillies's translation of 
diis chapter with the original, even if he is 
but moderately skilled in the philosophy of 
Aristotle, will find that Dr. Gillies every« 
where deforms the matter of the Stagirite by 
unskilful interpolations, and completely de- 
stroys the manner^ by breaking his geometri- 
cal chain of reasoning, in ocdcr, through the 
medium of popular diction^ to gralify the 
public ear. 

Having presented the read e| with so many 
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specimens of deformities ,and inaccuraGies, of 

important omissions and rash interpolations, 
M the translation of Or. Gilliesy I shall teave« 
btm-to judge what opinion ought to be. 
formed of the following ^assertioain p» 236. 
of the Doctor's Introduction to the first book. 
" My aim throughoui,^ says he, ^* is to ad" 
hire rigidly to the sense of Aristotle \ to omit 
notking which he saj/s, to say nothing which 
he has omitted!** From these specimens* 
too, I would hope it is nearly obvious to 
e?ery one, that in translating- the abstruse or. 
acroamatic writings of Aristotle, it is necessary 
to observe the most rigid accuracy aud the 
Inost literal exactne^.' For such is the preg- 
nant brevity of diction, such the syllogistic 
method uniformly adopted- by^,tbe Stagirite 
in these works^ that in translating them it is 
no' less necessary to copy his manner^ than 
faitli Tally preserve his matter*, since, iVoai 
the scientific nature of the composition, the 
ui1i<^ between the two is iso great that the 
former cannot be neglected without essen- 
tially injuring the latter. 
*. Similar deformities, and equally nuine- 
ibuisy'might be easily selected from Dr. Gil- 
Ues's translation, of Aristotle's Politics: hut 

• J 

M 
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thespfclmens which have been already" id-* 
duced afford, I trust, a sufficient proof thac 
the Doctor is rerj hr from having falfaomeil' 
the profundity of the Stagirite's mmd, and is 
thimfore tmequal to the task of tfantfinna^ 
tJiat profundity into English* ' ' - 

And now, I presume. Dr. Gtllies is*bjr fhisr 
tliiic furnished with a sufficient answer to the 
following observation in -the conduaoh ol 
his reply to my Strictures. The nature 
and scope/* says he (p. 229 of hb Supple- 
ment) *• of my literary labours are «o 
tally ditierent from those of Mr. Taylos, that 
it is not easy to understand how our roads 
could cross, or why he should step frrth a» 
my determined antagonist. Utirlity*^ com* 
mon and vulgar utility, above which iliat 
sublime author proudfy soarsj^ was my greajl 
6r rather sole aim.*' Hid Dr. Gillies irt hi* 
translation faithfully given the rtharmer and! 
matter of Aristode to the beisT of his ability^ 
had he discovered by his' translation tliat be 
was a genuine lover of trutih, ibat liewas ai 
candidate for honest' fame# and uotibrthe 
applause- of the vulgar, my road, so* &b from. 

crossing, would have been perfectly parallel 

is}. his,., and I should liave sgoiced to &)f£ 
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bim running with me the same race, a com* 
p^itor io£ the same hoaours^ md tending tQ 
tbeiame fpdl*. But perceiving that Or. GiMi^ 
so far from l^avis^ b^^eji^. legitimate student 
o£ 1 AiiBtotle's iiuiirc abstruse writings^ J^iiQt 
even discovered that they were cj^mposed 
with iitudied obscurity o£ .ilietioti, aii4 ihat^ 
through a presuiiiptuous confidence in his 
own.abiiities«>he deq^ised:the. best of AxisHfir 
tie's Greek interpreters without being ia ihe 
smallest jdegree lamiiiar with il>eir. work9# 
and in ' ^consequence of Ibit had mulled 
and deformed some of the noblest jjroduc- 
ttona of .the < Stagirite, I .did indeed . fifeep fortb 
as his determined antagoniet. Such, how- 
ever, b^ng the real .state iof the ciiafe^ Js it 
difficult to understand wliy I should do so ? 
Jia it possible I could act otbmvise«.p(Qfessiog» 
as I do, the sincerest regard for truth, and 
i>elievjng it to be« as Plato says» the soiuce of 
eittry good both to God and man il €ould I 
patiently submit to see.a work^presented to 
the: English reader ;aa a tfomlalion of the 
Ethics and Politics of Aristotle, in w iiich the 
seim i& Injured^ and die beauty of the origi* 
nal deformed, in every page ? especially as 

I jprotessed myself ^ Hudeii( of Aristotle, and 
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one who had employed no common labour 
focb. a considerable number of years in the 
study of his philosophy; gladly availing my- 
self, in order to penetrate its depth, of every 
assistance that could be obtained, and not 
scorning the labours of his best disciples, 
through an unlawful confidence in the 
strength of my own mind, or a desire to 
gain a noble end by ignoble means, v^,^ i.. v> 
5 But, after wondering that 1 stept forth as his 
antagonist. Dr. Gillies adds, that utility, 
common and vulgar utility, above which Mr. 
Taylor proudly soars, was his great, or rather 
sole, aim." Dr. Gillies is ignorant, I am 
afraid, that in the human species, as well as in 
every order of beings in the universe, there is 
a first, a middle, and last, that the progres- 
sion of things may form one unbroken chain, 
originating from deity, and terminating in 
matter. In consequence of this connexion, 
one part of the human species naturally coa- 
lesces through transcendency with beings of 
an order superior to man ; another part 
through subjection unites with the brutal 
species ; and a third part, which subsists as 
the connecting medium between the other 
two, possesses those properties which charac? 
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terize human nature in a manner not ex* 
ceeding, but exactly commensurate to the 

condition of humanity. The first of these 
parts^ from its surpassing excellence, consists 
of a small number of mankind. That which 
subsists as the middle is numerous. And- that 

which ranks as the last in grLidatioa is com- 
posed of^ a* coutitless multitude, 

» 

*' Thick as autumnal leaves thaUtrow the brookft 
In Valiambrosa.-' 

In consequence of this beautiful gradation 
the most subordinate part of mankind are 
only to be benefitted by good rulers, laws, or 
custoixiSy through which they become peace- 
ful members of the communities in which 
they liye» aqd make a proficiency, as Maxi- 
mus Tyrius * well observes, not by the ac- 
cession of. good, but by the diminution of 
evil. 

If Dr. Gihies, by professing to aim at coni- 
mon and vulgar utility, means an endeavoqr 
to benefit this lowest order of the human race 
by disseminating among them truths of a na- 
ture so arduous and sublime, that they can 
only be understood by the highest classof our 

species, I'own, and I glory tn the confession^ 

• » 

* See p. 19 of my translaiion of hk DisierlniioM. 



that I lie soar abwe such an endeavour, be- 

ig^use it i$ not attended with any advantage, 
init is no less kUe than profiine. But if be 
jneans by this an attempt to be useiul to ihp 
ihiddle class of our spectet, (for such the 
£tbics and Politics of Aristotle are c^culated 
to benefit) I am no- less SMWOUft ibVi Di* 

Gillies to do good to this part of mankind 
by the publication of such truths as they are 
capable of understanding. A very consider* 
able part of the Dialogues of Plato are 
largely calculated to accomplish this end ; 
but in translating these I have not violated 
die meaning of the original in order to gra*> 
tify the most subordinate part of our species^ 
and s^cri^ced truth to vulgar applause* 

And this brings me, in the last place, to 
an apology for the manner in which I have 
published to the world the philosophy of 
Plato in an Epglish garb. It is necessary 
then to observe, that Plato, in conformity with 
the earliest philosophers of antiquity, deli- 
vered the ^bstrqse dogmas of his philosophy 
obscurely, in order to conceal from the pro^ 
fane and vulgar eye certain subUme truths^ 
which that eye may fency it sees, but which 
it can never perceive in reality. That he 
did so is ufmaim^j ^vi^fcot ^fom ^e fo]^« 
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lowing passagies extracted from hk Epistles. 

In his second epistle^ then, which is to Dio- 
riysius, Hid say$ r AccohKi^ kof ihe^ f^;k»l 
of Arcbidemus, you say, that I have not su& 
ikriently denMihsihtted to you ther.{iurdc<ifai^ 
respecting the nature of the first (god). / 
must speak to ym theti/oi^ in enignuui 4lM. 

in case the letter should be intercepted either 
« 6y land or sea^ he who reads it viay not under^ 
stand ikis part of its eontmts ^/* Ihe psa^ 
sage which then immediately follows is one of 
the most deeply mysttestl'iil all'tbe ^Writings 
of Plato ; but he who has penetrated its depth 
will acktt6xdedge that it is no le89admirftbi& 
than- profound, no less sublime than ob- 
scure. Near the end of this epistle also he 
observe : *• For as it appears to me there at^ 
scarcely any particulars which will be consi^ 
iered 6y thi multitude imre ridicubms' them 
these ; 7ior again, any which will appear mare 
mnderfuh etnd enthusntsiic i» thoee ilM ar^ 
well born - 

(TQi Ttt^i 'tr^i; rov VpzL'Tov 'Zy-^'rreuj; . ^^arrtfov irj trot J/ 
c ctv«yvoy§ ^¥ui. 
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- In his ^venth epistle also he observes as 

follows: " Thus much, however, I shall 
say respecting all those- who either have writ- 
ten or shall write, affirmlni^ that they know . 
those things , which, are the objeots. of my 
study (wheUier they, have heard them frpm, 
me. or from, others, or whether- they have 
discovered them themselves) that they have 
oot beard any thing about these tiiin||^s con- 
formable to my opinion : for. I never have 
written nor ever shall write about tliem *. 
For a thing of this kind cannot be expressed 
by words like other disciplines, but by long 
fsunUiarity, aod Uvmg in conjunction with 
the thing itself^a light as it were leaping 
from a hre will on a sudden be enkindled 
in the soul» and there itself nourish itself." 
And shortly after he adds : *' But if it ap- 
peared to me that the particulars of which I 
am speaking could be sufficiently commu* 
nicated to tlie T^iw/Z/^tt^f^ by writing or speech, 
what could we accomplish more beautiful in 
life than to impart a mighty benefit to man- 
kind, and lead an intelligiUe nature into 
light, so as to be obvious to aU men ? I 

♦ ■ ■ . * 

; f Plato means by thit, -that, he haft, never witten perspU 
cuiMuly about w tfUigfbie i or Aw heii^ the proper-oljectsQC 
intellect* 
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think, however, that an attempt of thw kind ' 

would only be beneficial to a tew, who from . 
aome small vestiges previously deiiionstrated- 
are themselves able to discover these abstruse 
particulars* But with mpecit to the restl>f- 
mariklnd, some it will fill wuli a contem^H? 
by: no means elegant, and^ others with a lolty 
and arrogant hope that they shall now tearn^ 
certain excellent things • * 

. As Plato tlierefore promulgated the most 
sublime of his doctrines obscurely, in order to 
^onceal them from the vulgar, but at the 
' same time delivered them scientifically, irt^ 
translating the writings which contain tUose 
doctrines it is necessary to observe the most 

xat y^a'^otyrocv, G^^t (pa^iv si^^vai tts^i vjv syuj fnf'ivhaX'M, fit** 
a'/Lr^y.d'jTis, £ir' aXkujy, uj^ ev&ovreg avtoi» rovtovs ouk 
sffti xoLta ys rr^v £|iatjv h^ay Tts^i roj ir^GcyiJiocrQf siroLiSiv ovSev. 
ovK cuu sf/Ai^ ye fre^i eevrtwv gart cvyy^afji^f^a, ovh pij feots 
yevr^lau. fTff%¥ ya§ ovSafj^wg etmy, teg aXXa i/kaSruji.arra, ceAA* 
tK leoXXris aw^unas yiyvoiASv^^ -geot ro it^ayii^a ayro. xati «v 

^VX^ ysvQUMw atm taior^ r^hj Tgi<psir^ — :r~^ ^ F'^^ sfatwlo^ 
yjpttirW uteawf mm k^s fws iroAXeu; xai ^at, n rovrov 
TtmMm atrnffOMf/' wf t» 'itp fiup, f rots Of^^tinnm ite/a 
of§>.6s yfaaffM, xm tfr pmv mf ^tasi tote ^Mn^^eej^ayavt 
oAA" ovre e^^^tmeoif 'ijyoviMu njy mft^eifi^inv ittpt euitonf 
oyoOoy, ei jx^ ttrw «Ar/o<;, on^iroi ^mitu avsvpstr 
etvnt 9tet fU3^>a^ sySsi^ius, rm re ^ otKKm, tons ^ vjoUcs'* 
^fimr^ws ^ op^wg siMfXyitrntr c» ov^a/M| tj/fuXovst tovs ^8 
lifnikfi not tkiaios, tus trtfMiT mrltt iMfM^Tfttoias* 

N 
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rigid actfufacy and the most literal exactness, 
in the tame manner as in translating the 
acroamatic wofkt of Aristotle. A* all bu 
dialogues too are tlie progeny of consum* 
mate aciencOf lie who in flnuislating tbem 
presumes to omit some words and interpolate 
othcfSy or to give what be c6noeivie» t8 be 
the general meaning of the sentences ; and, 
in short, alters the manner of Plato in m'der 
to accommodate his matter to the fntilti-* 
tttde, — ^he who does this will inevitably de- 
sfroy the profbond metning of the original^ 
and obtrude his own rambling ideas on the 
reader for Hie soieBtMicftlly tcciifate concept 
tions of Plato. Let him who desires to be 
convinced of this read any of those dialogues 
in my transJation of Plato's works, in which 
the ' substance of the Commentaries of Pro- 
clus, Hermeas, and Oiympioduius are given 
in Hie notes. 

And here I cannot help remarking con- 
eeming these most excellent interpreters, 
and the latter Platonistsin general, as they 
are called, how fully the prophecy of their 
divine master has been verified in the fate of 
their works. The prophecy I allude to is 
contained in the latter part of the extmct joit 



cited irom Im seventli epUtle, in whicli he 
ofaienm» ifaftt the man who writet pesspicu^ 
ously on the sublime dogmas of his philo- 
^ofhy will only benefit a few who are able 
4o discover these abstruse particulart> but that 
in otheitt he will produiCje either contempt or 
arrogant hope* For these admirabfe men, 
in order to preserve the recondite parts of 
their master's fdiilosophy to posterity^ im* 
folded all that is sublime and mystic in the 
doctrines of Plato into the most pleming and 
admirable light. For more than a thousand 
years, however, very few indeed appear to 
baire been in the smallest draree benefitted' 
by, their labours ; and I know of none that 
for this extended period may be said to have 
studied tliem sufhciently to derive all that 
adviintage which they are largely caloubled 
to atToid. Hence, as I liave elsewhere ob- 
served *^ the beautiful light which they 
benevolently disclosed may be said to bave^ 
hitherto unnoticed, iilumiaed philosophy in 
her desolate retreats, like a lamp shining on 
some venerable statue amidst dark and soli* 
tary ruins/' And yet though, these philo^ 

* See the General Introductiou to tran^UOQ of 
PIato'» works. 



sophers have been treated with such undc- 
•fiefved contempt by a pigmy racse of critics 
4uid sophists, will toy man tuuleitake to 
tprove^ that since the age of Plilo there has 
iivedra ij^oiophier of so much profwidity m 
Blotinus, so learned as Porphyry, so skilled 
jii tkm dcepat-myttefies of Itheology as Jam?? 
Wichus, so. acute as Synanub, or who ha^ un- 
folded aiucfa: treaiBures of wisdom at PjtogIu^? 
•Till this at least is alteniptcd to be proved let 
caJU^,be. sikat, and cease to deiame wiriuogs 
Miieh tfaeyJhaTe<nev«r«tudied, and doctrine 
wliich^tliey do. not. understand. 

But to return from this digresaioti* 
ihis tfaea be my apology ior endeavouring Id 
tfantlateidiemfks'of Plato with such.accu'» 
tacy and'Jiteral exactness,— that it would not 
luLiro been otherwiso possible to have piie<- 
ecfpved either his manner or his matter; and 
that he who attempts:to translate tb^m.>vith« 
out <EUgesit]y attending to the accurate mean* 
ing of every word« may indeed compoise a 
book iniore confomable to modern ta$te» 
and more captivating to llie vulgar reader^ 

but h^ jvork will ce^se-tQ be a translation* 

and will lose in faithluhiess what popularity 
can never compensate; Let the following 
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also \)G,my apology for having introduced 
into.mjr.tjmilttMin of Pkto certain unusual 
vWords of G^€iefc origin — that as the nio^t ab- 
^uie! dootoiies of the Klatdnic philosophy 
had never bc^fore been pj:omulgated in Eag- 
iisbf tbsmi .wti^ no ' words in our language 

equivalent to their accurate meaning, and 
lhat a par^phra$e of them cpuld not be 
adopted, because they vety frequently occuir; 
that to introduce Greek terms into any mo^ 
tlern language is to enrich that language; 
jthat every art and science is full oi wqr^ 

' derimi from the Greek ; and that philosp- 

phy, as being the inL^trcbS ol aU arts and sci- 
^ace§«M&a much prior and nu^re l^itim^t; 
claim tortbis priyile^e. . ' 
« And now again declaring that I have qo 
pelsopff} enmity whatever to Dr. Gillies, 
and tliat what I have said against hun ha^ 
been solely dictated by a love of truth, 'I 
shall, most probably, take my leave of hii|^ 
for ever. The accomplishment of ^ tpak^ 
no less arduous than glorious, will for some 
years occupy all my leisure .hours, . and 
call forth my most strenuous exertions-^* 
that of translating into English tlie whole 
of Aristotle's works, with the substance of 
the commentaries of his \>c&t Greek iiiterpre- 
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lersw The completkii of ibk. Hajmikan la* 

hour will so lully engage my attention, that 
] ri>fttt neither have thnc aor imIitMtmk to 
attend to the defanaation of Dr. GlUies, or 
any other writer wb^ is a candidatia- ior the' 
tiotfoiirs of mutAMdcy afid mbtm eye k 
not lixed upon truth. As this work 
loo,- when completed, will be piiblirfied In- a 
manner, so truly independent, as to be, per* 
hap^, wMiont a parallel in tfa» respect ainoe 
printing was invented, I shall have nothing 
'to fear (torn illiberal eritioiam or maletolent 
invective*. That in such an age as the pre* 
lent botli these should unite in opposing the* 
fabour& of a man who neither writes for kin 
nor with any view to sordid emolument, it 
so fkr from being wonderful, that it i« the ne- 
cessary consequence of extreme corruption 
ef manners and depiavity of taste f • Divi- 

# 

* Tbe reader^ who Is desanrat of seeing perfect specinent 
sf siicb criticism <nd mch itiT0Ctive« u referved to an acoooot 
^ mijf ti»nslati(m «f Plato's wwliif in two fiingpns jitoduc* 
ttons, one of which IS called Tlie Imperial Review and the 
«Uier The LIterarjr Jooniat 

t Hm hand of harhaiic dtspfltlsm having destroyed tte 
idiOQli ofitbt philosophers for mie than twelvo hundred 
jears^ knowledge has Ixicome venat« and hook-making a trade. 
Science on maial and tntellectiml snbfects Ims been in oonse* 
^aeneo.^ thia entirel/ lost i and through lha ilfteiapt to makt 
€very man vdfe in eotrjf iking, all ivg/ kmokdgc on the soblimest 
subjects of speeHbtion has bM lost* • 
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nity, however, has manifestly declared itself 
in favour of my uadertakiogs ; has obtained 
for them the most noble and the most li- 
beral patronage ; has enabled me, while en- 
gaged in them, to struggle successfully with 
adversity; and has made situations highly 
unfavourable to the cultivation of the Pla* 
tonic philosophy the instruments of its pro* 
mulgation, in my native tongue. Relying, 
therefore, with firm confidence on the con- 
tinuance of that support, compared with 
which the strongest human aid is perfect 
impotence, I shall devote the remainder, 
as I have done a considerable portion of 
the former part of my life, to preserve to 
posterity the elements of the virtues and 
the rules of truth, committing these to writ- 
ing for common advantage, as a paternal 
and immortal inheritance. 
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